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ANDREW MARVELL AND VALENTINE 
GREATRAKS, THE STROKER. 

I have recently been reading & remarkable set 
of pamphlets, lent me by my good neighbour 
Samuel Gratrix, Esq., of West Point, connected 
with Valentine Greatraks, who wrought marvellous 
cures of diseases and distempers by stroking. The 
most important tract is entitled :— 

A Brief Account of Mr. Valentine Greatrak’s, and 
divers of the Strange Cures By him lately Performed. 
Written by himeelf in a Letter Addressed to the Honour- 
able Robert Boyle, Esq. Whereunto are annexed the 
Testimonials of Several Eminent and Worthy Persons of 
the chief Matters of Fact therein Related. London, 
Printed for J. Sturkey, at the Mitre in Fleet-street, be- 
tween the Middle Temple-Gate and Temple-Bar. 1666. 
—4to, Portrait by Faithorne. Pp. 96. 

This came from the pen of Greatraks himself, 
who was an upright and a sober gentleman of in- 
dependent means, belonging to Affane, co. Water- 
ford, descended from a family settled at Great 
Rakes, near Matlock ; and it was in reply to an 
attack upon his character by David Lloyd, a writer 
of memoirs more remarkable for their number 
than accuracy. Greatraks’s apology is a dignified 
composition, written without heat, and bearing an 
air of trathfulness. He was born at Affane in 
1628, On the breaking out of the Irish rebellion 
he was sent to Stock Gabriel, in Devonshire, to be 


educated; he afterwards fought in the Irish wars 
with the view of recovering the family estate ; and 
he finally resettled in Ireland, becoming Justice 
of the Peace and Clerk for co. Cork. He died 
about 1682. 

About the year 1662 he had, as he says, “an 
impulse or a strange persuasion in my own mind 
(of which I am not able to give any rational 
account to another), which did very frequently 
suggest to me that there was bestowed on me 
the gift of curing the King’s-Evil.” 

He was successful in testing this strange gift, 
and the fame of his cures spread abroad. He was 
afterwards “impelled” to cure other diseases ; 
and many persons resorted to his house. The 
knowledge of his surprising powers travelled into 
England, and afflicted persons of all conditions of 
life crossed the sea to be “stroked.” In January, 
1666, by the persuasion of the Earl of Orrery, 
Robert Boyle’s brother, Greatraks left Affane to 
visit Lady Conway in Warwickshire, who suffered 
from an incurable headache. Landing at Mine- 
head, the stroker was recognized, and on his way 
towards Hagley he was resorted to by crowds of 
afflicted persons, His stroking of Lady Conway 
was ineffectual. When preparing to return home, 
he was invited to Worcester, where great crowds 
of persons were relieved. The charges for enter- 
taining Mr. Greatraks at this city were printed in 
“N. & Q.,” 3S. v. 439. The king next sent for 
him, but, according to a letter, was far from enter- 
taining a good opinion of his person or cures. In 
a letter dated May 3, 1666, Greatraks says :— 

“ The King’s Doctors this day (for the confirmation of 

their Majesty's belief) sent three out of the hospital to 
me, who came on crutches, and blessed be God, they all 
went home well, to the admiration of all people, as well 
as the doctors.”—Rawdon Papers, p. 211, 
It is said that the Court, though not fully persuaded 
of his miraculous power, did not forbid him to 
make himself known. Greatraks hereupon took 
lodgings in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, where more 
remarkable scenes were enacted. Many of the 
cures are vouched for by physicians, divines, and 
other witnesses of position. Pp. 48-96 of the 
Account are taken up by their testimonials as to 
the efficacy of the stroker’s powers ; and among 
the attestors are Dr. John Wilkins, Dr. H. More, 
Robert Boyle, Dr. B. Whichcott, Sir J. Godolphin, 
Dr. George Rast, Dr. R. Cadworth, the Rev. Simon 
Patrick, and others, 

Amongst the cases is the following (pp. 83-4):— 

“I Anthony Nicholson of Cambridge, Book-seller, 
have been affected sore with pains all over my body, for 
three and twenty years last past, have had advice and 
best directions of all the Doctors there, have been at the 
Bath in Somersetshire, and been at above one hundred 
pound expense to procure ease, or a Cure of these pains; 
and have found all the means I could be advised or 
directed to, ineffectual for either, till by the advice of 
Dr. Benjamin Whichcot and Dean Rust, I applied my 
self to Mr. Greatrak’s for help upon Saturday was 
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sevenight, being the latter end of March, who then 
stroked me; upon which I was very much worse, and 
enforced to keep my bed for 5 or 6 days: but then being 
stroked twice since, by the blessing of God upon Mr. 
Gratrak’s endeavours I am perfectly eas’d of al pains 
and very healthy and strong, insomuch as I intend (God 
willing) to return home towards Cambridge to-morrow 
morning, though I was so weak as I was necessitated to 
be brought up in mens arms, on Saturday last about 11 
of the clock, to Mr. Greatrak’s. Attested by me this 
tenth day of April, 1666, I had also an hard swelling 
in my left Arm, whereby I was disabled from using it; 
which being taken out by the said Mr. Greatrak’s, | am 
perfectly freed of all pain, and the use thereof wholly 
restored, Aytuony NicHoLson. 

Andr. Marvell. 

Ja. Faireclough. 

Tho. Alured. 

Tho. Pooley. 

W. Popple,” 

There are good reasons for believing that the first 
witness to this statement is the famous politician 
who represented Hull in Parliament. His interest 
in the case is perhaps due to his connexion with 
the university, and the elder Marvell belonged 
to Cambridgeshire. The date takes us to the 
Marvell correspondence, where we find two letters 
very near to this date. The first was written on 
Dec. 9, 1665, when Marvell was attending the Par- 
liament at Oxford, which met there on account of 
the Plague in London ; and the second was written 
Oct. 23, 1666, when, just after the Great Fire, it 
met at Westminster. In these letters, which are 
purely devoted to parliamentary business, Mar- 
vell’s lodgings are not mentioned. The signature 
to Nicholson’s statement was Marvell’s usual way 
of writing it, and is so found in the fine series of 
“ Parliamen and Familiar Letters.” But the 
presence of “ W. ~ ” as a co-witness adds 
confirmation to Marvell’s identity. The Popple 
family of Charterhouse, near Hull, was connected 
with the Marvells, and the name often occurs in 
the correspondence. Capt. Thompson explains 
the relationship, viz., that Marvell’s sister Cathe- 
rine married Edmund Popple (vol. i. pp. iv, xxxi), 
though elsewhere he says that Marvell had only 
one sister, Ann, who married Mr. James Blaydes 
(iii. 489-90). Dr. Grosart says that the sister 
who married Edmund Popple was Mary, and that 
the marriage took place in 1636 (vol. i. p. xxxiii ; 
and of., for other references to the family, p. xlv, 
and vol. ii. p. xli). William Popple was the son 
of this Edmund, and was educated under 
Marvell’s direction (Thompson, vol. i. p. xxxviii). 
He was subsequently a merchant in Bordeaux, 
and was the possessor of a MS. volume of his 
ancle’s poems. Thompson quotes a letter to 
Popple without date (vol. i. p. xxxi), and also a 
letter to his “cousin” Ramsden, dated March 21, 
1670 (p. 408), which is ascribed by Dr. Grosart 
to William Popple (ii. 313). There is another 
detter dated June 10, 1678 (Thompson, iii. 479). 
The Alured family was connected with Andrew 


In the presence of 


Marvell, for the elder Marvell married for his 
second wife one of this family. Cf. Grosart, vol. i, 
p. xlv; Forster’s Visit. Yorkshire, p. 144. 

There is a second case of stroking in Greatraka’s 
tract, p. 85, dated April 10, 1666, also attested by 
Marvell, Popple, Alured, and others. 

Among the persons whom Greatraks failed to 
cure were Flamsteed the astronomer and Sir John 
Denham; the rough stroking in the latter case was 
said to have made its subject stark mad. Great- 
raks’s hand is said to have been large, heavy, and 
soft, and an aroma as of sweet flowers came 
it. He is not named in Pepys’s Diary, nor in 
Evelyn’s; but a letter from Evelyn in Thoresby’s 
Correspondence (i. 383), referring to him, says that 
he seemed to have a remarkable countenance, 
which denoted something extraordinary. 

Mr. Gratrix’s volume of tracts contains a MS. 
narrative of some cures done in Ireland in 1680, 
and as this document has never been printed it 
may be worth preserving in your pages:— 


“ Being in Ireland with my Sister Osborn November 
25th, 1680: I went to ses M* Gratricks stroke (as 
People called it). My Brother Osborn was acquainted 
with him; my Niece and Nephew Osborn were with me. 
He was then at Dublin and lodged at the House of one 
Mrs. Denison that we knew, The door was so crowded, 
we could hardly git in, and the Rabble were angry that 
we did, saying the Gentelfolks might gitt cure for their 
money, therefore they should raither lett in the Poor. 
We were had to his Rome, whare not many at a time 
were lett in. When he had done with those in the rome 
he turned to me, and asked if I had any Seruice to com- 
mand him. I said No; ‘twas only curiousitty brought 
me, which I hoped he would not be angry with. e 
said not in the lest; and would be speaking to us some- 
times to loak on what he thought remarkable. Certainly 
there must be in him something exterordenery, for there 
was none that he stroked for pains, but said they were 
cured. He says, and they confermed it, that pain flis 
before his hand and allways went out at their fingers or 
Toes. Many that had the head-ake he rubed his hand 
on, and asked whare is it now. They would answer, 
either neck, breast, or sholder. They unlaced and un- 
tied their Petticoats, and he followed it on their bare 
Bodys till twas gon. One, when all the Pain was got 
into her great toe, he bed me feel how cold it was and 
see how it- trembled ; and then after 2 or 3 little strokes 
she said "twas gon. 

“There ware many children that had the Rickets he 
stroked naked all ouer that had been there before, and 
their Frinds said were much better. 

“ There was a great many for the Evel that said they 
had received much benifet. Sores that were broke he 
spit in, and rub’d with his fingers (and so he did to sore 
eyes) those swillings he said that must break, his hand 
would ripen ; if not disspirse it. 

“ A great many sores he lanced, and one that bad an 
Vicer in her side. 

“2 or 3 that had the Gout, and one that had 


he would do nothing to, and told a blind man, Were the 
twelve Apostles there, thay could not make him see; he 
had no eyes; and nothing could help him but a new crea- 
tion, 


“Tadmired the People as much as him, for they 
bore all he did with great patience and never gain- 
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sayed him in any thing. To conclude, ’twas the Odest 
sight that euer I see, or believe euer shall see. 

“ He isa Gentleman of some a /1000 a year, and Lives 
in the County of Cork, whare his Neibours com about 
him for cure; but when Bussness calls him to Dublin, 
he has no quiet. Nothing but the thought of doing good 
could make him indure what he dos, for he gits no- 
thing by it but trouble. ’Tis not to keep up any Sict or 
Partty, or any by end that one can imagine. He is a 
Church of England Man, but no Bigot, but seems to 
baer 4 any Man for being good, what ever Church he 

or, 

“ The next day he com to see my Brother Osborn and 
asked for his Lady ; so he was brought in to us Women. 
He is proper large man, uery Plesant in Conuersation, 
and Loves to talke of the great cures he has done ; and 
says there is no Surgion in the Nation has don the things 
that he has, yet neuer read a word of that Practtis in 
his life. He told us of one that com to him swelled up, 
like a tun, in a Dropsie, and prayed him todo something 
for him, being giuen ouer by the Doctors (he knew the 
Man), and told him Thou art a worthless Fellow and I 
can neuer try an experiment on a better; if you will 
venter I will make Jnsisions in your Leggs and try to 
draw the water that way. He was willing, and cured, 

“ We were acquanted with my Lady Glanaly, who had 
often fitts of the Head-ake. He cured her of one; but 
she had the good luck to baue it go out at her fingers, 

“Sir John Topham had a great sore at his breast that 
was broke and, tho he had no faith in Mr. Gratricks, 
was willing to see him. There was one hard lump so 
sore that he could indure nothing to tutch it, and prayed 
him to beware of that Place. O, sais he, you need not 
fear; my hand hurts no body; which he found so true 
that insted of hurt it began to soften and run, which 
was s0 great a surprise (as he told a frind) that [he] 
could not tell what to think of Him.” 


This MS. is endorsed in a modern hand: “A 
singular account of the above mesmerist given by 
one Osborn. Qy., D. of Leeds family? Yes.” 

J. E. Barney. 

Stretford, Manchester, 


THE ORKNEYS. 
(Continued from p. 4.) 
Sir Walter Scott, in one of his notes to The 
Pirate, relates the following :— 


** About twenty years ago a missionary clergyman had 
taken the resolution of traversing these wild islands, 
where he supposed there might be a lack of religious 
instruction which he believed himself capable of supply- 
ing. After being some days at sea in an open boat, he 
arrived at North Ronaldshay, where his appearance 
excited great speculation. He was a very little man, 
dark complexioned, and from the fatigue he had sus- 
tained in removing from one island to another he ap- 
peared before them ill-dressed and unsbaved; so that 
the inhabitants set him down as one of the ancient Picts, 
or, as they call them, with the usual strong guttural, 
Peghts. How they might have received the poor preacher 
in this character was at least dubious...... An engineer of 
the Scottish Lighthouse Survey, who happened to be 
on the island, and whose skill and knowledge were in the 
highest repute, was appealed to, and good-humouredly 
went to decide the matter, but hearing that the poor 
missionary was fast asleep, he declined to disturb him; 

m which the islanders, who had assembled round 
door, produced a pair of very little uncouth- 
looking bocts, with prodigiously thick soles, and appealed 


to him whether such articles could belong to any one but 
a Peight. The engineer, finding the prejudices of the 
natives so strong, was induced to enter the sleeping 
apartment of the traveller, and was surprised to recog- 
nize in the supposed Peight a previous Edinburgh ac- 
quaintance, and he was able, of course, to refute all 
suspicions of Peightism.” 

The dvergs, or dwarfs, were described as having 
short legs and long arms, which, when standing 
erect, touched the ground. The trolls (in Orkney 
———_ trows) were spoken of as having the 

ead of a man and the feet of a beast, and it was 
thought that they could assume the form of beasts. 
The word trol or traull signified originally a giant 
or an tote, but the word came to be generally ap- 
plied to all evil demons. Any peculiar formation 
of rock was considered to be the work of the trolls. 
Rustic superstition in the North relates much of 
the trolls being changed into rocks and stones. 
These imaginary beings are also described 
with the distinction of sex. Ino the island of 
Vaagae, in the Faroes, is a perpendicular rock in 
the form of an obelisk, called the Troll’s Wife’s 
Finger. The Scalds term the rocks the temples 
and the abodes of the dwarfs. The immortal 
Puck is numbered by them among the black elves 
or dwarfs. The Orkneys had sea-trows and hill- 
trows. All natural phenomena were regarded as 
the work of these supernatural agents, to whom 
worship was offered. A remarkable monument of 
this worship still remains on the hills of Hoy, the 
most mountainous of the islands, It is known as 
the Dwarfie Stone, and consists of a large detached 
block of sandstone, seven feet in height, twenty- 
two feet long, and seventeen feet broad. The 
upper end has been hollowed out by the hands of 
devotees into a sort of apartment, containing 
two beds of stone, with a passage between them. 
The upper, or longer bed, is 5 ft. Sin. long by 
2 ft. broad, and intended for the dwarf, The 
lower couch is shorter, and rounded off, instead of 
being squared, at the corners; it is intended for 
the dwarf's wife. There is an entrance of about 
three feet and a half square, and a stone lies before 
it, calculated to fit the opening. Not satisfied 
with having provided such a solid habitation for 
the genius loci and his helpmate, the islanders 
were still in the habit, at no very distant period, 
of carrying propitiatory gifts to this fetich. 

Wild stories of the doings of the giants or demi- 
gods used to be currently related by old people in 
the islands. On the ridge of hills which surround 
the beautiful bay of Kirkwall there is on the north 
an indented niche which breaks abruptly the line 
of the horizon. Like all such appearances, in any 
way out of the ordinary, it required to have its 
legend, which is this. A giant, while taking a 
quiet survey of the islands, had placed his foot on 
this spot, and left its imprint ; while, at the same 
time, one of the small neighbouring holms had 
rolled off his cubby into the sea. It would seem 
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that his mightiness was considered to have been a 
little giddy. The cubby is a straw basket, carried on 
the back, and fastened by a strap(Norse fetill) across 
the chest. The principal mode of communication 
between the islands being by sea, the inhabitants 
were long deprived of anything worthy of the name 
of roads; hence there were no carts nor waggons, 
and all objects requiring to be carried by land 
were put into such straw baskets and borne by 
men or beasts, Cubbies are still much used in Shet- 
land, although now less frequently seen in Orkney. 

The following is another local legend, but of 
a larger import. The numerous sea currents 
that run in opposite directions among the is- 
lands have long rendered navigation dangerous. 
This is nowhere so remarkable as in the Pent- 
land Firth, where, at certain states of the tide, 
there is formed a dangerous whirlpool, equally 
dreaded with the ancient Scylla and Charybdis. It 
was known as the Swelchie, or the Wells of Stroma, 
and was supposed to draw to destruction all the 
ships that came near. The origin of the whirlpool 
is thus accounted for in an old poem, included in 
the Edda:—Frodi the king had a quern—a hand- 
mill, still in use in the islands—which was called 
Grotti, and ground whatever he wished, gold and 
other beautiful thingy. The handmaidens who 
ee with it were Fenja and Minja. The sea- 

ing Mysing took Grotti and caused white salt to 
be ground into his ships until they sank in the 
Pentland Firth. There has ever since been a 
swirl when the sea falls through the eye of Grotti 
(the quern). When the sea roars the quern grinds; 
and, besides, this is how the sea became salt, 
This is not unpoetical. The legend bas, no doubt, 
had something to do with the name of John o’ Groat, 
given to the opposite headland. Small shells 
found in the neighbourhood and other parts of the 
islands are called “ groatie buckies.” 

All sorts of superstitious customs and beliefs 
continued to be long prevalent in Orkney. In 
Barry’s history of the islands there are several 
authenticated cases of the burning of witches. 
People were considered to be possessed by demons, 
locally termed “ trow sitten,” as in Worcestershire 
the peasants were called “puke laden.” This 
latter word is also found in Hartshorne’s Shrop- 
shire Glossary. The Orkney word trowey means 
sickly, so as to indicate that the belief must have 
been very general. People under the influence of 
evil spirits were also said to be “ pousted,” which 
word may be a corruption of puk steig, puck- 
trodden. A form of water-charm seems to have 
been much practised. A person thought to be 


spell-bound was termed “ forspoken.” John Ben, 
a Scotch ecclesiastic, who visited the islands in 
1529, has left some Latin notes, to be found 

Barry’s appendix, which are not without 
interest. He refers to the use of the old Norse in 
the islands, and states that the natives saluted 


each other by saying “ Goand da boundae,” when 
in the Scotch vernacular one would have said, 
“ Good day, guidman.” The old Norse continued 
to be spoken in the remoter districts of the 
islands until the latter end of the last century. 
Many words are still in current use, such as the 
pronouns thu and thee, and hid for it. Ben has 
occasion to mention the prevalence of superstitious 
practices. He relates of Deerness, or the Ness of 
Deers, that this parish was formerly woody, and 
possessed many wild animals. Many parts of the 
islands bear evidence of this, as large trunks of 
trees and antlers of deer are frequently found 
imbedded in the soil. There are no trees upon 
the islands now, nor will they grow there. “In 
the south part of the parish of Deerness,” says 
Ben, “there is a natural rock in the sea, where 
men climb up with great difficulty on their hands 
and knees to the top, where is a small shrine, 
called the Bairns of Burgh.” This latter name is 
in the vernacular. He goes on to say :— 

* All classes of the people assemble here in very large 

numbers, and ascend praying bare-footed to the shrine, 
where only one person at a time is able to pass. Here is 
a pure, glittering spring of water, which is very wonder- 
ful. Then the men, on bended knees, and with joined 
hands, distrusting the existence of God, pray to the 
Bairns of Burgh with many incantations, throw stones 
and water behind their backs, and walk step by step 
twice or three times around the shrine, Having finished 
their prayers, they return home, asserting that they 
have performed their vows.” 
This rock is about a hundred feet in height, and 
covered with grass on the top. Low, a later writer 
than Ben, says that in his time “ old age scrambled 
its way through a road in many places not six 
inches broad, where certain death attended a slip.” 
It appears from Barry, who wrote about the 
beginning of this century, that this practice had 
then been recently discontinued. 

The rites here described are evidently similar to 
those known in the North as the Midsummarsblot, 
or Midsummer sacrifice, an assemblage for universal 
sacrifice and festivity on the completion of the 
year. The sons of Bur are the trinity of the 
Northern mythology—Odin and his brothers Veli 
and Ve. Their work in the creation of the world 
is thus narrated in the Voluspa :— 

“In the beginning of ages, when Ymer [i.¢., the 

primeval ocean or chaos] established himself, there were 
neither strand, nor sea, nor ceoling waves, nought but a 
yawning gulf, of verdure destitute. Then the sons of 
Bur erected the firmament and formed the central 
enclosure ; the sun shore from the south on the rocks of 
the habitation, and the earth bloomed with tufted 
verdure.” 
The division of day and night is next explained, 
and the creation of the first human pair, followed 
by the creation of the dwarfs, whose names are 
enumerated, each of them being expressive of some 
active power of nature. 

At these ceremonies large fires were kindled 
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in high places, people washed themselves in 
the open air, and drank out of the sacred 
fountains. Such practices, of the remotest anti- 
quity, were performed during the last century in 
Sweden and Norway, as well as in many parts 
of Great Britain. The Romish Church sanctioned 
the fires, under the name of St. John’s fires. In 
Dyer’s British Popular Customs or Brand’s Popu- 
lar Antiquities will be found descriptions of such 
ceremonies, performed on Midsummer Eve in a 
great number of places throughout the kingdom. 
Dyer quotes from the Hibernian Magazine of 
July, 1817, an account of a ceremony precisely 
similar to that related by Bev, as having been 
performed at Stoole, near Downpatrick. The pre- 
valence of such wild and indecorous festivals gave 
rise to the expression “ Midsummer madness” 
(Twelfth Night, III. iv. 61), and lends appropriate- 
ness to the title of Midsummer Night’s Dream 
employed by Shakespeare to indicate the incon- 
graous character of his play. 
J. G, 
(To be continued.) 


Lerrer or Danret ve For. —I 
am the fortunate possessor of an original letter of 
Daniel de Foe. The subject is of great interest, 
and would be of greater if I could discover to 
whom it was addressed. Besides this appeal for 
help I should like to add another query. How 
does it happen that letters of De Foe are of such 
great rarity? I was told unblushingly not long 
ago that all his correspondence was destroyed by 
the Fire of London in 1666; but as the author of 
Robinson Crusoe was only born in 1663, the asser- 
tion rather startled me. Another informant has 
made the public hangman responsible for a similar 
destruction; but the only dealing that I can trace 
between the author and that functionary is the 
burning of the Shortest Way with Dissenters in 
1703; so that answer will not fit. I subjoina copy 
of the letter :— 

My Lonp,—I have had the honourof yo" Letter 
of y° 12° ultim® so long that indeed I blush to Date my 
answer y* 26° May. I could indeed make some excuses, 
but I choose to own it a Fault, because I will not 
lessen the vallue of yo" L*?* remission, 

“ yo" does me too much hono* in acknowleging 
£ wishes instead of Services, and bestowing on a Late 
and Unsuccessfull proposall of mine, the weight due to 
R reall and effectuall Piece of Service; this generous 
Principle of yo" L*v* however Lays an obligac’on on me, 
to watch for any opportunity that may offer, of Layeing 
reall obligac’ons on a hand so bountifull in accepting. 
And yo" Lr? may be assur'd I shall Lose no occasion. 

“The Person wth whom I endeavoured to Plant yor 
intrest has been strangely taken up since I had that 
cccasion {viz.) First in suffering the operac’on of the 
Surgeons to heal the wound of the assassine and since in 
accumulateing Honours from Parliamt Queen and People. 

“On Thursday evening her Moj‘* created him Earl 
Mortimer Earle of Oxford and Lord Harley of Wigmore 
and we expect that to-morrow in Council he will have 


the white staff given him by the Queen herself and be 
Declar’d L* High Treasurer, 

“I writ this yesterday and this Day May 29 he is 
made L* High Treasurer of Britain and Carryed the 
white staff before the queen this morning to y° Chappell. 

* yor L*vr will easily believ the hurry there too great 
to make any Moc’ons at this time, But you may assure 
yo"self (my Lord) nothing shall be wanting to represent 
either yo'self or affaires to greatest advantage, 
and I hint by the way that no man is Fitter to move in 
such a case than the Duke of Newcastle whom yo" L*? 
menc’on". When ever resolves to attempt y* thing 
I shall be glad to have notice that I may take a proper 
season to menc’on it to advantage, 

“Tam, 
“ May it Please yo" L*, 
“yor L*r* most Humble & obedient servant, 

“ Newington, May 29, 1711. Ds Fos.” 
The “assassine” refers, of course, to Guiscard. 

Frep. W. Joy, M.A., F.S.A. 
Cathedral Library, Ely. 


Sr. Amanp ano De Axpsrs1, not St. ARMAND 
Stuart D’Avusicny.—Under the heading of 
“A Quaint Bequest” (6" 8. viii. 425) there is an 
exceedingly erroneous reference, in an extract from 
Carlisle, to two Anglo-Norman baronial houses, 
which might lead the unwary into a sad genealo- 
gical maze if not corrected at an early date. It is 
certain that the true name of “ James St. Armand, 
Esq.,” must have been St. Amand, not St. Armand, 
if he was a descendant in the male line of the 
“ancestor” attributed to him; and it is equally 
certain that his reputed ancestress was not a 
Stuart of Aubigny, temp. Hen. III. (of England, 
subaud.), a line not then in existence, but a De 
Albini, of the house of De Albini Brito. If Mr. 
F. S. Huwrnrey refers to Banks’s Baronta 
Anglica Concentrata, i. 400, s.v. “St. Amand,” 
28 Edw. I., and to Burke’s Dormant and Extinct 
Peerages, 1883, s.v. “St. Amand, Barons St. 
Amand,” he will see that Ralph de St. Amand, 
temp. Hen. IIL, married Asceline, daughter and co- 
heir of Robert, son of Robert de Albini, of Caynhoe, 
Bedfordshire. Banks calls Asceline sister and 


coheir of Robert de Albini; but the point is not 

material for the correction of the error into which 

| the passage cited by Mr. Humpurey might lead 

| readers of “N. & Q.” not students of the medizval 
baronage of England and Scotland. 

The house of St, Amand is distinguished, per- 
| haps unique, among Anglo-Norman baronial 
| houses of its day, in that it was at one time repre- 
sented by a Professor of the Canon Law, “ Magister 
Johannes de Sco, Amando,” summoned to Parlia- 
ment after the death, s. p., of his brother Almaric, 
circa 3 Edw. II., by a fresh writ, 6-19 Edw. IT. 
It seems odd that any descendant of so illustrious 
a house should have wilfully obscured the fact by 
adopting the unhistoric and inaccurate form of 
St. Armand instead of the historic and accurate 
form of St. Amand. H, E, Carmicwaet. 

New University Club, 8.W. 
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Joun Howe.—In the Life of John Howe, by 
Henry Rogers (8vo. 1836), the following paragraph 
and note will be found on p. 116 (and ef. ed. 1863, 
pp. 87-88) :— 

“ He [Howe] appears to have preached once before 
Parliament, though on what occasion is not certainly 
known. The sermon, as is shown by an advertisement 
of 1659, was entitled Man’s Duty in Magnifying God's 
Work. I presume it was published on occasion of one 
or other of those brilliant successes which attended the 
arms of England on the Continent during the latter 

riod of the protectorate. In these advertisements he 
is described as ‘ Preacher at Westminster,’” 


In the note Mr. Rogers adds:— 

* This was the earliest of Howe's productions, and as 
such, if for no other reason, would have been an object 
of curious interest. One would have liked, moreover, to 
see how such a man as Howe acquitted himself on such 
an occasion. For this sermon, however, I have searched 
in vain, I have met with no traces of it in any public 
or private collections to which I have been able to obtain 
access. Amongst other places, I have searched the 
British Museum and Dr. Williams's library (where, if 
anywhere, it might be expected to be found), as also 
the catalogues of the Bodleian, Sion College, and Lam- 
beth libraries. Whether it was advertised, but never 
published; or, if published at all, issued to such a limited 
extent that not a single copy has survived the wastes of 
accident and time, I cannot pretend to decide,” 
Having been a diligent collector of Parliamentary 
fast and thanksgiving sermons (1640-1660) for 
more than forty years, I have long been satisfied 
that no such sermon by Howe exists. The way in 
which the mistake has originated is now, to my 
mind, quite clear. On Oct. 8, 1656, John Rowe 
preached before the Parliament from Job xxxvi. 
24, 25. The occasion was a thanksgiving for the 
victory obtained against the Spanish West India 
fleet. The sermon was printed the same year 
with the title Man’s Duty in Magnifying God's 
Work. John Rowe was “Preacher at West- 
minster” Abbey. No doubt the correct explana- 
tion is that in the “advertisement ” there was a 
simple misprint of John Howe for John Rowe. 

J. Incte Drepor, 


Goopmay.—On turning over the pages of the¢ 


Bible Word-Book, second edit. 1884, by W. Aldis 
Wright, I was surprised to find that the account 
of the word given in the previous edition remains 
unmodified. Goodman, meaning “the master of 
the house,” is still said to be “ probably a corrup- 
tion of the A.-S. gummann or guma, a man.” Mr. 
Smythe Palmer, on the ground of this supposed 
connexion with gummann, places this honest, 
straightforward old English word goodman in his 
Folk Etymology; or, Dictionary of Words Per- 
verted in Form by False Derivation. Of course, 
as in many other cases, the obvious derivation is the 
true one, and the connexion with A.-S. gummann 
(which form occurs only in one passage in Beowulf) 
is an instance of perverted ingenuity. See Skeat’s 


by Mr. Wright. I ask admission for this note, as 
I would fain prevent this learned etymology from 
obtaining such sway in the educational world as 
the Whitsun = Pfingsten guess, which 
seems likely to reign for many more years, if one 
may judge from what is set down in some of the 
latest Prayer-Book commentaries. See, for example, 
Teacher’s Prayer-Book, by Bishop Barry. 
A. L. Maruew. 
18, Bradmore Road, Oxford, 


Porutar Superstitions. — Some time ago, 
whilst staying in some apartments in London, I 
placed for a moment on the table my boots, which 
the servant had just brought up. She immediately 
rushed at them, and said, “Oh, sir, we shall have 
ill luck in the house.” Never having heard of 
this superstition before, I inquired her birthplace, 
when she said she was a native of the metropolis. 
I should like to know if this is a common belief. 

Epwarp R. Vyvyay. 


Fish Savce.—The following pasquinade, at 
the expense of the unhappy monarch whom 
Sheridan nicknamed Louis Des Huitres, may 
amuse some of the readers of “N. & Q.”: “ Le roi 
fatigué d’Eperlans, fatigué des Merlans, prit des 
Soles pour rétablir la monarchie des Truites.” The 
correct reading, thus: “Le roi fatigué des pairs 
lents, fatigué des maires lents, prit Dessolle* pour 
rétablir la monarchie détruite.” 

Ricwarp Epccumse. 

33, Tedworth Square, 8S. W. 


Tue First Intropuction or Caristmas 
Carps.—The following remarks, taken from the 
Publishers’ Circular (p. 1432, Dec. 31, 1883), 
seem well deserving of insertion in the pages of 
*N. & Q.” (see 6" S. v. 10, 155, 376):— 

"Several years ago, in the Christmas number of the 
Publishers’ Circular, we described the original Christmas 
card, designed by Mr. J. C. Horsley, R.A., at the sug- 
gestion of Sir Ba Cole, and no contradiction was 
then offered to our theory that this must have been the 
real and original card. On Thursday, however, Mr. 
John Leighton, writing under his nom de plume, “ Luke 
Limner,” comes forward to contest the claim of priority 
of design, and says : ‘ Occasional cards of a purely private 
character have been done years ago, but the Christmas. 
card pure and simple is the growth of our town and our 
time. It began in the year 1862, the first attempts 
being the size of the ordinary gentleman's address card, 
on which were simply put “ A seers Christmas” and “ A. 
Happy New Year”; after that there came to be added 
robins and holly branches, embossed figures and land- 
scapes. Having made the original designs for these, 
I have the originals before me now ; they were produced 
by Goodall & Son. Seeing a growing want, and the 
great sale obtained abroad by the small religious prints 
or images, this house produced (1868) a “ Little Red 
Riding Hood,” a “ Hermit and his Cell,” and many other 
subjects in which snow and the robin played a part.” 
We fail to see how a card issued in 1862 can possibly 


Diet., s.v., and especially the passages cited 


* One of his generals, 
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ante-date the production of 1846, a copy of which is in 
our possession ; and although there is no copyright in an 
idea, the title to the honour of originating the pretty 
— now so familiar to us seems to rest with Sir Henry 
Cole.” 

Apropos of the above passage, the following 
quotation may be added; it is taken from a leader 
in the Daily News, Dec. 25, 1883 :— 

“ The Christmas card, which fills countless vermilion 
posts and quaint old country boxes, in shops with the 
indescribable scent of grocery, was, oddly enough, sug- 
gested by old Continental customs. Forty or fifty years 
ugo it was the practice in Germany to send gilt and 
illuminated cards to relatives on their Namenstag, or 
name-day, as the Germans call it, the féte, in short, of 
the patron saint, not the birthday of the recipient. 
This sending of cards was a convenienf custom to inter- 
weave among others, many of which it appears likely to 
survive.” 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


The following appeared in the Times of the 
2nd inst, :— 

“ Sir,—The writer of the article on Christmas cards in 
the Times of December 25 is quite right in his assertion. 
The first Christmas card ever published was issued by 
me in the usual way in the year 1846 at the office of 
“Felix Summerly’s Home Treasury,” at 12, Old Bond 
Street. Mr. Henry Cole (afterwards Sir Henry) origi- 
nated the idea. The drawing was made by J.C. Horsley, 
R.A.; it was printed in lithography by Mr. Jobbins, of 
Warwick Court, Holborn, and coloured by hand. Many 
copies were sold, but possibly not more than 1,000. It 
was of the usual size of a lady's card. Those my friend 
Luke Limner speaks of were not brought out, as he says, 
till many years after. “JosEPH CUNDALL, 

“Surbiton Hill, Dec. 27.” 

E. Leaton BLenxrysorr. 


New Worps.—It may be worth noting, as an 
illustration of the rate at which new words are 
being introduced into English, that in the last 
number of the Atheneum for 1883 (that for De- 
cember 29) there are more than twenty words 
which do not appear in the most recently com- 
pleted large dictionary—Annandale’s edition of 
Ogilvie’s Imperial. The following are the words, 
with their references:—acrobatical, a., p. 866, 
col. 2; amphiodont, a., p. 870, col. 3; arabic, a. 
(chem.), arabinose, s., arabinosic, a., p. 871, col. 1; 
chlorophyllan, s., p. 871, col. 1; Communard, s., 
p. 864, col. 1; dextrorotatory, a., p. 871, col. 1; 
dynamitard, s., p. 876, col. 1; lyseginous, a., p. 
870, col. 2; medially, adv., p. 870, col. 2; meris- 
tem, s., mesodont, a., metabolism, s., prebronchial, 
@., priodont, a., pseudepiploon, s., schizogenous, a., 
telodont, a. (all from p. 870, col. 3); ultimogeni- 
ture, s, p. 865, col. 3; unfailingly, adv., p. 852, 
col. 3; universalization, s., p. 852, col. 2; untiring, 
a., p. 840, col. 2. 

Annandale’s Ogilvie contains, according to the 
publishers, 130,000 words, being 12,000 more than 
any dictionary previously published; the Ency- 


clopedic is estimated to include, when completed, 


150,000 ; while I should think it probable that Dr. 


| Murray’s New English Dictionary, of which the 

first part (A—Ant) is announced to appear at the 
end of this month, will contain at least 200,000 
entries, J. RanDatt, 


A Remepy in Teetninc.—A Surrey woman 
recently told me that though she had brought up 
eleven children she never had any trouble with 
them when they were teething, for upon the first 
symptom of fretfulness which could be traced to 
teething she went off, the first thing in the morn- 
ing, and borrowed a donkey and set the child upon 
the cross on the animal’s back with his face towards 
the tail, and then led the donkey a short distance 
while she said the Lord’s Prayer ; then, taking the 
child off, she kissed him and said “ God bless him,” 
after which she assured me not a moment’s incon- 
venience from teething had been endured by any 
one of her eleven children. W. D. Parisu. 

Selmeston. 

Aueries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


“PyomaLion Gatatea.”—When was the 
name of Galatea first introduced into the fable of 
the Cyprian sculptor and the animated statue ? 
In Ovid there is no mention of the lady’s name, 
yet there would seem to be some classical 
authority. French dictionaries of mythology 
almost all assert that the sculptor gave to his work 
the name of Galatea ; one says, “of Euburnea or 
Galatea” (“Euburnée ou Galathée”). In Rous- 
seau’s Pygmalion, Sctne Lyrique, produced at the 
Theatre Francais in 1775, the sculptor constantly 
addresses the object of his passion as “ divine 
Galathée”; and a correspondent of the Daily 
News says that she is called Galatea in Spanish 
and Italian versions of the same story. Mr. Gil- 
bert’s mythological comedy Pygmalion and Galatea 
is a still later example. M. T. 


Tae Titte “ Master or ——.”—To whom 
can this term be correctly applied? I have always 
understood it to be a courtesy title given to the 
eldest sons of certain Scottish peers. Thus, Master 
of Reay, Master of Ruthven, Master of Saltoun, 
Master of Sinclair, &c., are applied respectively to 
the eldest sons of Lords Reay, Ruthven, Saltoun, 
and Sinclair, &c. Seton, in The Law and Practice 
of Heraldry in Scotland, p. 458, says it is “applied 
to the heir apparent in the lower orders of the 
Scottish peerage.” Sir George Mackenzie, quoted 
by Seton, says, “the eldest sons of barons are 
designated master, as the Master of Ross,” &c. 
Recently the coming of age of the son of Chisholm 
of Chisholm (commonly called the Chisholm) was 
celebrated in the North, and the event was 
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chronicled in the newspapers and at dinners as 
the coming of age of “The Master of Chisholm.” 
Surely there can be no authority for such an 
assumption by the son of a commoner. Perhaps 
some one better versed in heraldry than I am will 
tell the readers of “ N. & Q.” what is the recog- 
nized law on the subject. Joun Mackay. 
Herriesdale, 


Patscess Caartotre.—There exists a set of 
twelve miniatures of the Princess Charlotte of 
Wales, which were painted from the life in the 
course of the years 1799 to 1817. They are by 
Charlotte Jones, “ preceptress in miniature paint- 
ing, and miniature painter to the Princess Char- 
lotte,” an artist who ranked high in her own line 
at the end of the last century and beginning of 
the present. There are miniature portraits by 
her of the Prince Regent, Princess Amelia, Lady 
Caroline Lamb, and others, The miniatures in 
question were bequeathed by Miss Jones to a rela- 
tive, whose descendants now possess them. The 
portraits, with one exception (the first, which is a 
copy of a pencil sketch by Cosway, and is dated 
1796), are original, and from the life. They were 
painted in the years 1799, 1801, 1807, 1808, 1810, 
1812, 1813, 1814, 1815, and 1816, when the 
princess was aged respectively 3, 5, 11, 12, 14, 16, 
i7, 18, 19, and 20 years. The series terminates 
with “a commemorative portrait” of beautiful 
design. Of the miniature of 1807 there is a replica 
at Windsor Castle, signed by Charlotte Jones. It 
is intended to publish reproductions of the minia- 
tures, coloured by hand, the exact size of the 
originals, some of which are three-quarter lengths, 
and to add explanatory letterpress. In arranging 
the explanatory text the writer’s object is to 
cluster round each illustration the events of the 
moment, For this purpose original and unpub- 
lished matter is greatly desired. The many accounts 
of the Princess Charlotte, and even the “ Brief 
Memoir,” by Lady Rose Weigall, published in 
1874, may still, perhaps, have left, unknown to 
the — letters and papers in private hands 
which would be of great value in giving fresh- 
ness and interest to the contemplated memoir. 
Communications relating to such will be gratefully 
received by Mrs. Herbert Jones, Sculthorpe, 
Fakenham, Norfolk; or by Mr. Quaritch, who 
will publish the projected work. J. 


Booxs Wantep.—Baxter’s Invisible World, 
also The Phantom World, by the Rev. 
Christmas. Are these works out of priat, or where 
can I procure copies ? p’Or. 


Serrents’ Foop.—Watts, in his lines to the 
Rey. Mr. John Howe, writes thus:— 
“ Thus like the ass of savage kind, 


We snuff the breezes of the wind, 
Or steal the serpent’s food.” 


This is supposed to be Pindaric. I sometimes’see 
supreme beauty in Pindar, but English Pindarics 
are to me incomprehensible, and almost as hateful 
as allegories. I should like to see the wild ass 
stealing serpent’s food interpreted, as I never hope 
to catch the creature itself in the felonious act. 
C. A. Warp. 
Haverstock Hill, 


“Tae Vicar or WAKerieLp.”—I have beforeme 
an early edition of The Vicar of Wakefield, published 
by John Fleming, 8, Vicar Street, near Thomas 
Street, Dublin, no author’s name or date, 18mo., of 
144 pages, in the style of an “ Irish Burton” or 
chap-book. It has some peculiarities. It is in one 
volume, considerably differing from the authentic 
text; the poem of “ Edwin and Angelina” does not 
appear, and the book seems older than 1766, 
when the first edition was published at Salisbury. 
Is it possible that Goldsmith could have written 


a briefer form of his renowned classic before leav- 


ing Ireland, and afterwards extended it and im- 
proved it to the form in which the MS. was sold 
to Newbery by Dr. Samuel Johnson (for Gold- 
smith) for 601.2 Can any of your correspondents 
kindly furnish the date when “ John Fleming” was 
in business at the above address, and so assist me 
in forming a conclusion on this interesting idea? 
Epwin Pearsoy. 


MepAt or A.D. 1589.—Can any reader identify 
a “copper” medal, described as follows ? viz. :— 

“Rather thin, about as large as a penny; on one side 
a figure (female?) seated on a throne, reading a book. 
Round the edge is‘ Tandem bona causa triumphat,’ and 
the date 1589. On the other side is a tree and a bird 
just settling on the top. The motto is‘ Non viribus at 
causa potiori.’” There are two words at the foot of the 
tree, but I cannot decipher them; one I think ends in 
ges.” 
What is the inscription in the exergue ? 

R. M. M., Jun. 


“Let SLEEPING Docs LI.” — What is the 
Greek saying equivalent to the above? It contains 
some name as of a river nymph. 

Ben Rayppine. 


Larce Ears a Sion or Etoqvence. —Can 
any reader of “ N. & Q.” supply me with informa- 
tion on this point? The idea is mentioned in Tom 
Moore’s Diary, where Moore relates that Kirk, the 
sculptor, told him “ he had thought the ears in the 
busts of Demosthenes out of nature, till he saw 
the ears of Burton (an eminent Irish barrister).” 
Barton was afterwards a Justice of the Irish 
King’s Bench, and one of my collateral ancestors. 

Epwarp H. Marsnaut, M.A. 

Hastings. 


“Taz RounDHEADS BeFrore Ponterracr.”—In 
Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine for 1850 and 1851 
three articles, signed A., under 


there was a series of 
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the above heading. The articles incorporated some 
letters and portions of letters written from various 
persons in the besieging army, generally to Adam 
Baynes, afterwards the Commonwealth M.P. for 
Leeds. Is it known in whose possession the 
originals are of those letters ? R. H. H. 
Pontefract. 


JACKSON oF WINSLADE, co. Devon. — Where 
can I find a pedigree of, or any particulars relating 
to, the above family ? F. W. D. 


Titte or Pray Wanrep.—Some kind of per- 
formance—a play, or something like it—was to be 
seen at Sadler’s Wells about 1796-7, founded on 
the story of a girl at a village inn who was 
treacherously married by a man whose wife was 
alive. Can any one give me any information as 
to the nature of this performance, or explain in 
what way the maid herself was made a public 
spectacle at the theatre? “Mary, the Maid of the 
Inn” is a likely title, or “The Maid of Butter- 
mere”—an expression Wordsworth uses in The 
Prelude, bk. vii. T. Asue. 


Forman.—I should like some account 
of this astrologer. I believe some remarkable 
circumstances attended his death, the hour of 
which he himself foretold. Sevex. 


Cotumn at At Rabley, near to 
South Mims and to Ridge, on the borders of 
Middlesex and Hertfordshire, stands a column, 
about which an erroneous tradition appears to have 
sprung up, to the effect that it marks the death- 
place of the great Earl of Warwick after the battle 
of Barnet. I have been informed that it was 
erected probably early in this century by Mr. 
Dudding, a former resident at Rabley. Can any 
one assign the motive with which Mr. Dudding 
erected it? I have not succeeded in finding any 
mention of the column in print: 


or AN Inpran Camp.”—Who was the 
author or compiler of the above work, which was 
published in 3 vols. 8vo. by Colburn & Bentley in 
the year 1829? F. W. D. 


Tvrtix.—I shold be glad to know if any of 
the readers of “N. & Q.” can inform me when 
turtle was first introduced into England as an 
article of food, whence it was brought, and when 
instructions for dressing it were first given in 
cookery-books ; also, what is the name and date 
of the earliest book which contains such instruc- 
tions. It might be of interest if some person, 
who has a collection of old English cookery-books, 
would give a list of the earliest, with their dates. 
The Form of Cury is well known, but others are 
not so. Antiquitates Culinarie gives much 
information, but later books prior to the present 
century are not so well known. 0. 


Carprs.—In the records of the North Allerton 
Quarter Sessions, Yorks, a.p. 1606, John Warde, 
of Bransdale, was brought up for having uttered 
false and scandalous words, viz, “That Peter 
Wood greased S—— capps.” To grease, to bribe, 
is plain enough, but can any of your numerous 
readers help me to know the meaning of capps ? 

Esoracum. 


Causox.”—I have a copy of Robinson 
Crusoe, printed at Paris in 1783, which contains, 
at the eve of his adventures, “‘ Robinson’s Crusoe’s 
Vision of the Angelic World,” comprising “1. 
Solitude; 2. Honesty ; 3. Afflictions; 4. Immo- 
rality of Conversation, &c.; 5. The Present State 
of Religion; 6. The Voice of Providence.” I 
have never met with the “ Vision” in any Eng- 
lish edition. Has any reader of “ N. & Q.”? 

Wm. FREEvove. 


Avtnor or Wantep.—Can you inform 
me who was the author of a song beginning :— 
“Says Plato, Why should man be vain, 
Since bounteous Heaven hath made him great” ! 
Also, who was the composer of the musical 
setting ? H. W. M. 


Swearine on THE Horns at Hienoate.— 
Can any reader of “N. & Q.” help me to refer to 
any pictorial representations of that ceremony ? 


Lorpv Georce Bentinck.—Mr. Jennings, in 
his most interesting book entitled Rambles among 
the Hills, whilst speaking of Lord George’s death 
in Welbeck Park, says (p. 144) :— 

*« T have never seen the fact referred to, but a fact it 

is, that the belief was general in Mansfield and Notting- 
ham that Lord George Bentinck was one of the victims 
of Palmer, the Rugeley poisoner.” 
Can any of your readers tell me if there is the 
slightest foundation for this belief, other than the 
fact, to which Mr. Jennings refers, that Lord 
George was in the habit of making bets with 
Palmer ? G. F. R. B. 


ResExtTMentT.—In a curious inscription copied 
from a tablet in the church of Lilleshall, Salop, the 
word resentment is used in a sense perfectly justi- 
fied by etymology, but the reverse of present usage. 
I do not know whether Archbishop Trench has 
noticed this word as one of those which has de- 
teriorated in sense. Transcribed=imitated, in the 
same inscription, is also rare, while imitable is now 
only found in its opposite. I should be glad to be 
furnished with other instances of resentment used 
in its original meaning of mere recognition. 

G. Festoy. 

San Remo. 

Cary Famity.—Is anything known of the 
ancestry of Nicholas Cary, Esq., who, according to 
Magna Britannia Antiqua et Nova, vol. i, 
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London, 1738, was patron of a living in Dorset- 
shire ? 


berland are in the royal collections, and those of 
Here is the entry (p. 594): “Hundred, | several of the bishops are at Lambeth Palace, 


Cern Upper Sherburn; deanery, Whitchurch ; | There is a good portrait by him of Daniel Wray at 
patron, Nich. Cary, Esq.” I shall also be| the Charter House, an engraving of which is in 
obliged for information as to which historians are | Nichol’s Literary Illustrations, vol. i. 1817; that 
correct, those who assert that the Careys derive | of Archbishop Cornwallis, three-quarters, sitting, 


their cognomen from Castle Karrey, in Somerset, | was engraved by Fisher. 


There are some interest- 


or those who, like Burke, say that their berceau | ing notes about him in the Somerset House Gazette, 


was Devon. = We & 


1824, ii. 58, 121, and 185. 
East Grinstead from 1790 to 1802, and again from 


He was M.P. for 


Enotisn Howtixe Costom.—In the Guardian, | 1807 till his death in 1811; see also an obituary 
No. 61, for May 21, 1713, which advocates the | notice in the European Magazine, vol. lx. p. 318. 


kind treatment of animals, mention is made,| George Dance, R.A. a younger 
Nathaniel, was Professor of Architecture to the 
Royal Academy, and died in 1824. He published 


among the barbarous customs existing in England, 
of the one specified in the following extract :— 


brother of 


“T must animadvert upon a certain custom, yet in use| a collection of portraits of eminent characters, 


with us, and barbarous enough to be derived from the temp. Geo. III. 


Goths, or even the Scythians; I mean that savage 
compliment our huntsmen pass upon ladies of quality, 


Epwarp Sotty. 
There were five artists of the name of Dance. 


who are present at the death of a stag, when they put | Nathaniel painted Archbishop Cornwallis, and the 


the knife in their hands to cut the throat of a helpless, picture was engraved by Fisher. 
Cornwallis was ever exhibited unless anonymously. 
N. Dance exhibited “a bishop” in 1769; this 
might be the archbishop when Bishop of Lichfield. 
There is a good account of N. Dance in Redgrave, 


trembling, and weeping creature :— 
*Questuque cruentus 
Atque imploranti similis.’ 
‘That lies beneath the knife, 
Looks up, and from her butcher begs her life.’ 
En.,, vii. 501-2.” 


When was this custom introduced, and how long 


No portrait of 


p. 110. ALGEeRNon GRAVES. 
George Dance was originally an architect, and 


did it prevail? Is there any notice of the practice | the pupil of his father, George Dance, sen., the 


in literature ? Ep. 
TransuaTion oF Cipner Wanted. — Can 
any of your readers oblige me by giving me the 
solution of the following cipher, which has greatly 
puzzled me ?—“ Ri ovaser iar tup oc nox ne - 


AvrTHors oF Quotations WANTED.— 

“ He thought with a smile upon England the while 
And the trick that her statesmen have taught her, 
Of saving herself from the storm above 
By putting her head under water.” 

ALPHA. 


Replies. 


DANCE THE PAINTER. 

(6 §S. viii. 517.) 
Nathaniel Dance, the portrait painter, was the 
third son of George Dance, the architect of the 
Mansion House, and was a pupil of Hayman. He 
married Harriet, daughter of Sir Cecil Bisshopp, 
Bart., and widow of Thomas Dummer, of Cranbury, 
Hants, and of William Chamberlaine. Having 
acquired a large estate, he took the name of Hol- 
land under royal sign manual, and was created a 
baronet in 1800. He died in 1811 without issue, 
and the title became extinct. He exhibited as a 
fessional artist as Nathaniel Dance, and after 
is marriage as an amateur under the name of 
Nathaniel Holland. His portrait of Garrick as 


Richard IIT. was esteemed one of his best works. 
Portraits of George III. and of the Duke of Cum- 


Architect to the City of London, but gave up this 
profession to become an artist, and studied some 
time in Italy. He was one of the original founders 
of the Royal Academy, together with his brother, 
Nathaniel Dance, also an artist, who became 
afterwards Sir Nathaniel Dance-Holland, Bart. 
George Dance executed many portraits of his friends 
and original members of the Royal Academy in 
chalk; they are now in the library there, and in 
1808-14 seventy-two of these were published. I 
have never seen a list of all his works, and believe 
there is not one in print. He was born in 1740 
and died in 1825. Srrix, 


Nathaniel Dance was the third son of George 
Dance, the Surveyor and Architect to the City of 
London, and best known as the architect of the 
Mansion House. Nathaniel was born in 1734. 
After studying art under Frank Hayman, the 
genre-historical painter, he tPfavelled for some 
eight or nine years in Italy. In 1761 he was a 
member of the Incorporated Society of Artists. 
At this period he seems to have chiefly painted 
historical pictures. On his return to London he 
commenced portrait painting. In 1768 he became 
one of the original members of the Royal Academy. 
His celebrated picture of Garrick as Richard li, 
well known through Dixon’s engraving, was ex- 
hibited there in 1771. At the age of fifty-six 
he married Mrs. Dummer, a widow lady with a 
fortune of 15,0001. a year, and took the name of 
Holland. He represented East Grinstead in the 
House of Commons for many years, and in 1800 
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was made a baronet. He died at Carnborough 
House, near Winchester, on Oct. 15, 1811. See 
Encyclopedia Britannica, English Encyclopedia, 
and Redgrave’s Dictionary of Artists. 
G. F. BR. B. 

Nathaniel Dance, R.A., the portrait and subject 
oe (b. 1734, d. 1811), was third son of George 

ance, the Architect to the City of London, who 
built the churches of St. Botolph, Aldgate, and 
St. Leonard, Shoreditch, and elder brother of 
George Dance, also Architect to the City of London, 
who, dying in 1825, the last survivor of the founda- 
tion members of the Royal Academy, was buried 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral. In 1690 our artist, on his 
marriage—as her third husband—with a wealthy 
widow, Mrs. Harriet Dummer, daughter of Sir 
Cecil Bisshopp, assumed the additional surname 
of Holland, and resigned his academical distine- 
tions, and on Nov. 27, 1800, after having been 
many years M.P. for East Grinstead, he was made 
a baronet. Separate notices of the three Dances, 
with an estimate and some enumeration of 
Nathaniel’s works, will be found in Redgrave’s 
Dictionary of British Artists, a. W. 

New University Club. 


He was the son of George Dance, and brother 
to G. Dance, R.A., born in 1734; he studied for 
some time under Frank Hayman, afterwards he 
spent eight or nine years in Italy. In 1761 he 
was a member of the Incorporated Society of 
Artists, and in 1763 exhibited there his “ Dido and 
Aineas.” On his return to England he took up 
portrait painting. In 1768 he was a foundation 
member of the Academy. In 1790 he resigned 
his academic distinction on his marriage with 
Mrs. Dummer, a widow lady, taking the name of 
Holland. He represented the borough of East 
Grinstead for many years, and was created a 
baronet in 1800, He died suddenly, at Carnborough 
House, near Winchester, on Oct. 15, 1811. He 
amassed above 200,0001, G. 8. Bow ter. 


Nathaniel Dance who, on his marriage with a 
widow and a fortune of 15,0001. a year, took the 
additional name of Holland, was born 1734, created 
a baronet 1800, and died 1811. See Redgrave’s 
Dictionary of Artists. 

Epvwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Nataan tHe Composer (6% §. viii. 494) was 
‘Dorn at Canterbury in 1792, and named Isaac by his 
parents, who intended him for the Hebrew priest- 
hood, and sent him to Cambridge to be educated 
dy the Hebrew professor ; but his evident passion 
for music caused them to alter their plans, and 
he was articled to Domenico Corri, a celebrated 
musician of the day. He composed several 
successful songs, which brought him under 
the notice of Lord Byron, to whom he was 


introduced by the Hon. Douglas Kinnaird, 
Nathan’s acquaintance with the poet resulted 
in the joint production of the Hebrew 
Melodies. He was a sweet singer, but his voice 
was not strong enough for Covent Garden, where 
he failed. He wrote An Essay on the History and 
Theory of Music, and was much esteemed as a 
teacher. He emigrated to New South Wales, 
where he was accidentally killed by a tram-car in 
Sydney, Jan. 15, 1864. 
Wituam H. Cummines. 


This gentleman was a well-known musical com- 
poser and historian residing in London. He com- 
posed the music for, and subsequently became, by 
purchase, possessor of the copyright of the Hebrew 
Melodies of Lord Byron, and is several times 
alluded to, or quoted from, in the notes to 
Murray’s’editions of the Poems, He published an 
interesting volume, not readily attainable now, en- 
titled :— 

“‘ Fugitive Pieces and Reminiscences of Lord Byron 

containing an entire New Edition of The Hebrew Melo 
dies, with the Addition of Several never before published> 
the whole Illustrated with Critical, Historical, Theatrical, 
Political, and Theological Remarks, Notes, Anecdotes, 
Interesting Conversations and Observations made by that 
illustrious Poet; together with his Lordship’s Auto- 
graph ; also some Original Poetry, Letters and Recol- 
lections of Lady Caroline Lamb.” London, 1829, 8vo. 
pp. 196, 
From the autograph letters reproduced in fac- 
simile in this volume, it would appear that Nathan 
was on the most intimate terms of familiarity with 
the noble poet. In one of them “my dear Nathan” 
is invited to dine with his lordship at the Albany at 
seven, with the intimation that “no refusal” will 
be taken ; and in another, dated January, 1815, 
permission is asked for Murray to include the _ 
Melodies in a “ complete edition” of the writer's 
“ poetical effusions.” Byron adds, “ I certainly wish 
to oblige the gentleman; but you know, Nathan, 
it is against all good fashion to give and take back. 
I cannot grant what is not at my disposal.” From 
this it would appear that Byron gave the copyright 
to the musician ; but against this is the distinct 
assertion of the latter, in a letter to Braham, in- 
viting him to join in the republication of the 
Melodies, that *‘he had purchased the copyright 
from S——’s assignees.” 

Looking at these proofs of the intimacy which 
at one time must have existed between Byron and 
Nathan, it seems odd that no reference to the 
latter is to be found in the Index to Moore’s edi- 
tion of the Poems, or in that to the Life and 
Letters. Possibly some rupture had taken place. 
Anyway, Moore was wont to carp at “ the manner 
in which some of the melodies had been set to 
music”; extorting, on one occasion, the exclama- 
tion from the poet, “Sunburn Nathan! Why do 
you always twit me with his Ebrew nasalities ?” 
On another occasion (Feb. 22, 1815), writing to 
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Moore, who says in a note that “ he had taken the 
liberty of laughing a little” at the music, Byron 
says, “‘ Curse the Melodies and the Tribes to boot ! 
Braham is to assist—or hath assisted—but will do 
no more good than a second physician. I merely 
interfered to oblige a whim of Kinnaird’s, and all 
I have got by it was a ‘speech,’ and a receipt for 
stewed oysters.” Somewhat at variance this with 
the statement put into the mouth of Byron when 
some one in his presence insisted upon the neces- 
sity of bringing out the Melodies in a luxurious 
style: “ Nathan, do not suffer that capricious fool 
to lead you into more expense than is absolutely 
necessary; bring out the work to your own taste: 
I have no ambition to gratify, beyond that of 
proving useful to you” (p. 94). 

Mr. Nathan states that on the first publication 

of the Hebrew Melodies he was visited at his re- 
sidence in Poland Street by Sir Walter Scott. 
“T sang,” says he, 
“ several of the melodies to him,—he repeated his visit, 
and requested I would allow him to introduce his lady 
and his daughter : they came together, when I had the 
pleasure of singing to them ‘ Jephthah’s Daughter,’ and 
one or two more of the most favorite airs; they entered 
into the spirit of the music with all the true taste and 
feeling so peculiar to the Scotch.” 

“ Mr. Scott,” he adds, 

“again called upon me to take leave before his visit to 
Scotland ; we entered into conversation respecting the 
sublimity and beauty of Lord Byron’s poetry, and he 
spoke of his lordship with admiration, exclaiming, ‘ He 
isa 7 of wonderful genius—he is a great man,’ ”"— 


Nathan was also author of an important work: 
An Essay on the History and Theory of Music, 
and on the Qualities, Capabilities, and Manage- 
ment of the Human Voice, Lond., royal 4to., 1823, 
price Wituiam Bares, B.A. 


Potampore §, viii. 387).—Palampores are 
= by Beckford in his History of the Caliph 
athek: : — 


‘* He fancied, however, that he perceived, amongst the 
brambles and briars, some gigantick flowers; but was 
mistaken : for, these were only the dangling palampores 
a variegated tatters, of his gay retinue.”"—P. 89, ed. 

786, 


To this passage the following note is added on 
p. 259 :— 


“These elegant productions, which abound in all 
parts of the East, were of very remote antiquity, Not 
only are owwdovac evavOec, finely flowered linens, noticed 
by Strabo; but Herodotus relates that the nations of 
Caucasus adorned their garments with figures of various 
creatures, by means of the sap of certain vegetables ; 
which when macerated and diluted with water com- 
municate colours that cannot be washed out, and are no 
less permanent than the texture itself. Strabo, 1. xv. 
Ri 709 [chap. i. § 54); Herodot., 1. i. p, 96 [chap. 203). 

he Arabian Tales repeatedly describe these fine linens 
= = lively colours, and repre- 

mting beasts, trees, flowers, &¢.—Aralian Ni: 
‘vol, iv. p. 217, 


Is the name derived from Pulhanpoor, a city in 
the Guicowar'’s territory, 24° 12’ N., 72° 19’ W.? 


W. E. 
Read palampore, which Littré renders “ Chile 


& fleurs que portent, en Orient, les personnes d’un 
rang élevé.” The word is found in one of E. Sue’s 
works: “Ses larges épaules prenaient de la noblesse 
sous le palampore oriental.” Balfour (Cyc. of India) 
gives “ Palampore or palang posh, Hind. a bed 
cover.” The Sanskrit termination suggests a geo- 
graphical origin of the word. Pdlampur is the 
appellation of a town in Kangra district, Punjab ; 
and Palanpur, of a native state and of its chief 
town in the province of Guzerat, Bombay. 
R. 8. Caarnock. 


A palampore is an Indian covering for a couch 
or bed. Examples are exhibited in the Indian 
Section of the South Kensington Museum. They 
are frequently of the highest character of Indian 
design in ornamentation and colour, and no doubt 
the testator, in bequeathing the “ polampore lying 
in the chest of drawers,” intended that the legatee 
should receive a valuable Indian frabric which had 
been highly prized and carefully preserved. 

Georce Watts, F.S.A. 

South Kensington Museum. 


Polampore, or palumpore ; Tam not certain which 
is the correct way of spelling this word. - I have 
always heard it pronounced as I have spelt it, A 
palumpore is an Indian bed-quilt, about the size of 
an ordinary counterpane, and made of cotton. It 
is ornamented with birds of paradise, peacocks, 
snakes, monkeys, and pagodas, worked in beautiful 
colours. Mine has in the centre a peacock, life- 
size, in brilliant plumage. It forms a very showy 
and handsome covering for a bed. I have no doubt 
it was this that the legatee received under the 
will in 1805. It would be likely to be kept in a 
chest of drawers. At that date palumpores were 
probably rare in England. 

Ronert R. Postays. 

Caprera House, Auckland Road, Southsea, : 

Palempour is a flowered stuff; it sometimes 
also means an embroidered shawl or robe worn as 
a sign of rank. The name is probably from the 
town of Palam-pir, in the north of Guzerat. 
“Since the joining of the two companies we have 


| had the finest bettelees, palempores, bafts, and 
|jamwars come over that ever were seen” (T. 


Brown, Works, i. 213). “Scraps of costly Indian 
chintzes and palempours” (Mrs. Gaskell, Sylvia's 
Lovers, chap. xii.). T. Lewis O. Davies, * 
Pear Tree Vicarage, Southampton. 
In reply to J... J., the polampore mentioned was 
probably a “oe. or Indian cotton bed-quilt or 
hanging. These coverings were made of soft Indian 


cotton, and had upon them a printed design, usually 
in deep red and purple, of a rude allegorical cha- 
racter, The subject was often a large 


tree with out- 


= 
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spreading branches and fruit, sometimes with a 
serpent coiled around its trunk, and occasionally 
with figures below. The design and colouring is of 
a pleasing character, and in the time of the Honour- 
able East India Company palinpores were much 
used and sought after as quilts. They are now of 
considerable rarity, and are eagerly desired by 
connoisseurs for hangings. The writer has one in 
his possession that has been in his family for 
several generations. He will be glad of any in- 
formation as to the origin or meaning of the name. 
Grorce 


For polampore read palampore, as I have always 
heard it called, It isa quilt stuffed with (say) cotton 
wool, and stitched through from one side to the other 
in different patterns, like the present eider down 
quilts. The one I have I believe came from China, 
and was brought by my uncle nearly fifty years 
since. & 2. 


Goopwin Sanps TenTERDEN (6% 
S. viii. 430 ; ix. 15).—Having got this story right 
at last and attributed to the right author, perhaps, 
some of the readers of “N. & Q.” would like to 
see Tyndale’s very sensible reply to it :— 

“ Tyndall remarks on this :—‘ Neyther though twise ij. 
Cranes make not iiij. wilde Gees, woulde I therefore 
that he shoulde beleue that twise two made not foure. 
Neither entend I to proue vnto you that Paules steple is 
the cause why Temmes is broke in about Erith, or yt 


Teinterden steple is the cause of the decay of Sandwich | 


hauen as M. More iesteth. Neuerthelesse, this I woulde 


were perswaded vnto you (as it is true) that the building | 


of thé and such like, thorow y* false fayth that we haue 
in them, is the decay of all the hauens in England, & 
of al the cities, townes, hye wayes, and shortly of the 
whole common wealth, For since these false monsters 
crope vp into our consciences, and robbed va of the 
knowledge of our sauiour Christ, makying v3 beleue in 
such popeholy workes, and to thinke that there was 
none other way vnto heauen, we haue not ceassed to 
build thé abbeyes, cloysters, coledges, Chauntries, and 
cathedrall churches with hye steples, striuing and enuy- 
ing one an other, who shoulde do most. Andas for the 
deedes that pertayne ynto our neighbours, and vnto the 
common wealth, we haue not regarded at all, as thynges 
which seemed no holy workes, or such as God woulde 
not once looke vppon, And therfore we left them 
vnsene to, vntill they were past remedy, or past our 
power to remedy thé, in as much as our slowbellies with 
their falee blessinges had iugled away from vs, that 
wherwith they might haue bene holpen in due season, 
So that yt silly poore man though he had haply no wis- 
dome to expresse hys mynde, or y‘ he durst not, or yt M. 
More fashioneth his tale as he doth other mens to iest 
out the truth, eawe that neither Goodwinsandes nor any 
other cause alleaged was the decay of Sandwich hauen, 
80 much as that the people had no lust to mainteyne the 
common wealth, for blynde deuotion which they haue 
to popeholy workes.”— Works of Tyndall, Frith and 
Barnes, 1573, p. 279. 
R. R. 


Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Bear-skin Jopper (6 §. ix. 9, 53).—There was, 
‘no doubt, some familiar proverb to the same effect, 


and certainly about the lion, see Shakespeare’s 
Henry V., IV. iii.:— 
“The man that once did sell the lion's skin 
While the beast lived, was killed with hunting him,” 
Este. 


Earuiest Giascow Drirecrory: GtLascow 
Dumparronsuire Histortigs ix. 9).— 
History of Dumbartonshire, published a few years 
ago by W. & A. K. Johnston, Edinburgh and 
London—Irving, author—will likely meet the 
object your correspondent has in view. W. C. 


Beacrarer (6™ §. viii. 268, 414, 525).—I thank 
A. J. M. and Mr. Bincseck Terry very much 
for their suggestions as to Bealraper= Belper, co. 
Derby. Can they, or others of your readers, tell 
me if they have ever come across the name of Sir 
Thomas Tempest, Kut., as related to Belper, or 
Derbyshire at all, between 1460 and 1507? A 
manor called Barrowparr belonged to Sir Thomas 
Tempest, of Bracewell, co. York, Kut., who, having 
no issue, entailed it upon his brother John, who 
died s.p. Nov. 16,1565. Can any one tell me 
where this manor of Barrowparr was situated? I 
fancy in Yorkshire or Lincolnshire. 

A. Tempest. 


Avrnorsnip or “Taz Rep Cross Kyicur” 
(6% §. viii. 497).—The ballad of The Red Cross 
Knight, from which Dr. Callcott ‘culled the lines 
for his glee, was printed in Thomas Evans’s Old 
Ballads, Historical and Narrative, with some of 
later Date, and will be found in “a new edition” 
of that.work by the compiler’s son, R. H. Evans, 
London, 1810, vol. iv. p. 148, where it is said to 


| be “ First printed in this collection.” No allusion, 


however, is made to the name of the author. 
W. H. Husk. 


“Hey, my Kirren” (6% §, viii. 408).—This 
song is printed in Allan Ramsay’s Tea-Table Mis- 
cellany, 1724. There are five verses. If it is 
wanted, I possess a copy. Jane Baron. 


Apmirat Bennow (6" viii. 496).—Mr. A. E. 
Datsevt will find a pedigree of the family of 
Admiral Benbow in Owen and Blakeway’s His- 


| tory of Shrewsbury, vol. ii. p. 394. B. R. 


Laprkers (6% §S. iii. 429)—Mr. Merrow 
Wuire informs us at this reference that a gardener 
at some place which he does not mention (“ home” 
is rather indefinite) told him that cowslips in that 
neighbourhood were always called ladykeys; and 
he asks for the origin of this name. I think a 
clue may be found. May I remind him that the 
German word for the cowslip is Schliisselsblume, or 
keyflower. If it is really thought to have a re- 
semblance to any sort of key, the beauty and 
elegance of the flower would soon suggest the 
addition of lady, . T. Lrxx. 

Blackheath. 


| 
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Puiz (6 §. viii. 368, 394).—There are places 
in France (deps. Eure and Orne) named Hablo- 


ville; and Habilot and Habillon are found as 
French surnames. Hablot, Habilot, and Habillon, 
are probably double diminutives, formed from Hab, 
a nickname of Herbert. R. 8. Cuarnock. 


Rev. J. E. ix. 28).—Mr. 
Ixetis will probably be glad to have the following 
further information from the Atheneum (June 16, 
1883, p. 766):— 

“ Hebrew literature has sustained an irreparable loss 
in the death of Rev. J, E. Salkinson, who died at Vienna 
on Tuesday, June 5th. Mr. Salkinson was certainly the 
finest writer of Hebrew in his day, and his translations 
of Shakspeare and Milton read like originals. He had 
been engaged for twenty years on a Hebrew version of 
the New Testament. This work he finished, and he 
lived to see the first few sheets printed off. This trans- 
lation is being produced at the expense of the Trinita- 
rian Bible Society. His versions of Shakspeare created 
some misgivings in the minds of the committee of the 
missionary society with which he was connected, and he 
was in consequence subjected to a good deal of annoy- 
ance in the later yesrs of his life. The following are 
his principal translations: the Epistle to the Romans, 
The Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation, Paradise Lost, 
Othello, Romeo and Juliet, Byron's Hebrew Melodies, 
Tiedke’s Urania, and the New Testament.” 


J. 


Hemioranica (6" §. viii. 517).—The reading of 
the inscription should probably be HemicraNIKA, 
from the Greek sjcxpavixds, and the ring seems 
to be a talisman against the disease known as the 
Gos, mentioned by Galen and other 
ancient writers on medicine, and sometimes called 
Hpuxpavia or The introduction of 
the wand with the serpent twined round it, which 
is the common emblem of AZsculapius, leads to the 
above interpretation. Representations of this may 
be seen in Gorlei Dactyliotheca, i. 60; ii. 133, 
579, and in Maffei’s Gemme Antiche, Roma, 1707, 
4to. vol. ii, plates 54, 55, to which the editor 
appends a learned exposition. The disease seems 
to have been some sort of headache: d@os 
oduvypov yiyverat, Kata pépos 
6 kaXovow ipuxpavexdy vi. 49). 

W. E. 

This word is obviously Greek, not Romany. I 
should guess that the ring was used as a charm 
against megrim, just as a cramp-ring was used 
against cramp. The etymology of megrim, as 
—_ by me, shows that the usual Low Latin 
orm of it was hemigranea, from Lat. hemi- 
cranium, which is from Greek sjpuixpdviov, 
applied to a pain affecting one side of the head 
only. We have given up megrim, and substituted 
neuralgia, which is also Greek, not Romany. 

Watrer W. Sxear. 


Emicrania, very commonly written emigrania, 
though of course meaning properly pain on one 
‘side of the head, is a common Italian version of 


headache, and so migraine in French (megrim in 
English has acquired a different meaning). Was 
not the ring, with this inscription and the Aiscu- 
lapian rod and serpent, intended to be worn as a 
charm against headache ? R. H. Bosx. 


Perhaps the word is hemicranica, the adjective 
of hemicrania, the Latin for a one-sided headache, 
and the ring may have been a charm against the 
ailment. The staff and serpent of A®sculapius 
make this probable. JAYDEE. 


Doubtless a charm ring against the migraine, 
The A®sculapian wand and serpent make this 
almost certain. J. Exior Hopex1y, 


Missine Brasses (6% §. viii. 386, 476).—Mr. 
Peacock will find that Luton is far from standing 
alone in its bad notoriety for its mode of dealing 
with its monumental brasses. The brasses with 
which the pavement of Great Yarmouth Church 
was plentifully decked were, by order of the Cor- 
poration, torn from their sockets in 1551, and sent 
to London, there to be cast into weights for the use 
of the town. The same sapient and economical 
body also ordered that the stones themselves should 
be torn up and shipped to Newcastle, there to be 
fashioned into millstones. 

Epmunp VENABLES, 


Sire or Toms Wantep (6 §. ix. 9).—The 
description quoted from the Daily News (to which 


| the date ought to have been appended) is in many 
| points applicable to Battersea, and probably the 
allusion to “one of the most gifted Englishmen 


who ever distracted or saved a state” is to the 
celebrated statesman Henry St. John, Viscount 
Bolingbroke, who was born in that parish in 1672, 
and buried in the parish church in 1751. In all 
probability the Falcon Inn at Battersea, concern- 
ing which so much interesting information recently 
appeared in “N. & Q.,” 6" S. viii. 421, 453, 
derived its name and sign from the crest of the St. 
John family, which owned the manors of Batter- 
sea and Wandsworth. The crest is given in Burke’s 
Peerage and Baronetage, s.v. “ Bolingbroke,” as 
‘“*A mount vert, therefrom a falcon rising or, 
ducally gorged gules.” Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


It may be that the old churchyard referred to 
by the writer in the Daily News is that belong- 
ing to the old church at Battersea, where lie the 
remains of Henry St. John, Viscount Bolingbroke. 
I remember, some twenty years ago, making 
a pilgrimage there with a great admirer of that 
erratic statesman. I believe there are two beau- 


tiful busts in the church, by Roubilliac, of Boling- 
broke and his wife. I may be wrong in my con- 
jecture as to the identity of the churchyard, but 
if Mr. F. J. Gray or any of your readers be in- 

Church a visit they 


duced to pay old Battersea 


| 
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will be well rewarded for their trouble. I may 
add that the house where Bolingbroke lived, and 
the very room in which he died, were then to be 
seen, apparently very little altered from the time 
when he occupied them. F. A. MarsHatt. 


Allowing for no considerable excess of local and 
may: colouring, it seems probable that 
attersea Church, where Bolingbroke lies buried, 
will prove to be the place referred to in Mr. F. J. 


Gray's inquiry. F. G.S 


Atpive Ancnor (6 §, viii. 426; ix. 54).—I, too, 
have a copy of the Aldine Juvenalis Persius in the 
original vellum binding, with the date “ Venetiis 
in wedibus Aldi. Mense Augusto, m.p1.” It cer- 
tainly has no anchor. Is any bibliomaniac in- 
clined to give me 9I. for it; or are such tempting 
offers only made to the people who do not want to 
sell? Aveustus Jessorr, 


“THE SOLITARY MONK WHO SHOOK THE 
worLp” (6" §. viii. 465).—Robert Montgomery’s 
metaphors and similes seem to have been odd 
enough. I myself heard him, towards the close of 
his career, speak in a sermon of the angels as 
“creeping about on their errands of mercy and 
love.” But the line quoted above is a good one, 
and is just. Athanasius was not a particularly 
“solitary ” person, yet “Athanasius contra mun- 
dum ” is a true saying. Luther, rightly or wrongly, 
thought the matter out for himself, and did so, in 

rt at least, whilst he was a monk. And until 
i had got it thought out to his mind, he must 
have been “solitary” enough in all conscience. 
As to his shaking thé world, that can hardly be 
doubted. There is in the Roman Catholic College 
at Ushaw a very curious presentation of Luther, 
contrived by the late Mr. Waterton, of Walton. 
It forms part of the wonderful natural history 
collection given by him to the college, and is one 
of the most singular examples of his peculiar 
powers in taxidermy. A. a M. 


Srammen (6 §, viii. 465).—With regard to 
this word the Drapers’ Dictionary has the follow- 
ing remarks :— 

“Stammel (Old French, estamel), a kind of fine 
worsted (Halliwell). A kind of woollen cloth, perhaps 
a corruption of stamin (Todd), The word is sometimes 
used as an adjective, invariably for a kind of red, and is 
believed by some to be quite distinct from the stuff so 
called. But as stammel appears to have been also of a 
kind of red colour, it is quite likely that the adjective 
grew out of the noun, and that stammel colour was the 
colour common to stammel at all times. Stammel is 
charged at 11s. 8d. the yard in Lord William Howard's 
Household Books. ‘ A red stammel petticoat and a broad 
straw hat’ are said to form part of the dress of a 
country haymaker in Delany's Pleasant History of 
Thomas of Reading.” 

Several other quotations of the use of the word 
are given. It is worth noticing that Palsgrave 
gives the word in his L’Eclaircissement de 


Langue Frangaise, 1530 :—“ Stamell, fyne wor 
stede; estamine, sf.” F. O. Brrxseck Terry. 


Woopen Errratrs vii. 377, 417, 451; viii. 
97, 118, 337, 357, 398; ix. 11).—The effigies of Sir 
Walter Treylle and his wife (1290-1316) in Wood- 
ford Church, Northamptonshire, are of wood. At 
Chew Magna, Somerset, removed from the now 
destroyed church of Norton Hauteville, is a large 
sideway recumbent effigy in oak, falsely ascribed 
to Sir John Hauteville, c. 1269. The former of 
these relics is well engraved in Mr. Hartshorne’s 
Recumbent Effigies of Northamptonshire ; the latter 
appears in Mr. Paul’s Incised and Sepulchral Slabs 
of North-West Somersetshire. F. G. 8. 


T. Lupron (6% viii. 496).— Thomas Goff 
Lupton was the son of a working goldsmith in 
Clerkenwell, and was born in 1791. He became 
the pupil of G. Clint in 1805, and on the comple- 
tion of his articles he was able to establish himself 
in his profession. He produced some good plates 
after Sir T. Lawrence and the most esteemed por- 
trait painters of his day. In 1822 he received the 
gold Isis medal of the Society of Arts for his 
application of soft steel to the process of mezzotint 
engraving. He was successful in establishing the 
use of steel, and worked both in that metal and 
copper. Among his more notable works are the 
‘Infant Samuel, after Sir J. Reynolds; ‘Bel- 
shazzar’s Feast,’ after J. Martin; with many fine 
plates after Turner, R.A.; ‘ Newcastle-on-Tyne,’ 
‘Warkworth Castle,’ and ‘Dartmouth’ for the 
Rivers of England. He re-engraved a selection 
of fifteen plates for the Liber Studiorum, 1858, 
He died May 18, 1873. G. 8. Bow.er. 


T. Lupton was one of anr most talented en- 
gravers, and excelled in mezzotint. He engraved 
some of the very best of the plates of Turner’s Liber 
Studiorum. He died only a few years ago. The 

rints in the possession of A. E. R. appear to be- 
ong to “ The Beauties of Claude. Portrait and 
24 plates of his choicest Landscapes.” I have 
them on india paper. Complete, the proofs sell 
for about 2/1. (the vol.); odd plates about one 
shilling each. I have also nearly all the Liber 
Studiorum ; and A. E. R. may be interested to 
know that some of Lupton’s plates after Turner 
cost me more pounds than his plates after Claude 
cost pence. R. R. 

Boston, Lincolnshire. 

Thomas Goff Lupton, engraver of many of 
Turner’s paintings, was born in Clerkenwell 1791, 
and died 1873. Giles Firman Phillips, landscape 
painter, was born 1780, and died 1867. He painted 
almost exclusively river scenes, in water colours. 
See Redgrave’s Dictionary of Artists. 

Epwarp H. Marssatt, M.A, 


Thomas Goff Lupton was born in 1791. He was. 


la | a pupil of G. Clint. In 1822 he received the Isis. 
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medal of the Society of Arts for his application of 
soft steel to the process of mezzotint engraving. 
He engraved chiefly after Turner and Lawrence. 
G. Phillips was a second-rate engraver of the same 
period ; he engraved after Lawrence. 

Graves. 


Mr. Clifford Lupton, of No. 3, Newman’s Court, 
Cornhill, watchmaker, is a son of this engraver, 
and would doubtless furnish any information that 
may be required as to his father, who engraved 


about six of the plates in Turner’s Liber St 1 
W. J. 


viii. 516).—The blank pages 
of a book are so called for the same reason that 
we talk of the wings of a building. They wing 
the book equally on each side, and cover the sides, 
especially in paper-covered books, as wings cover 
the sides of a bird. For the same reason the piece 
of cloth that covers the buttons of a coat is called 
a fly; it covers and hides as a wing covers a bird 
when shut, and as the fy of a theatre covers the 
corners of the stage or the edges of the scene-cloths. 
Covering, hiding, flanking, as a wing does, is the 
idea always connected with the word fly thus em- 
ployed. C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


Surely fly-leaf isa mere translation of the French 
Scwille-volante, a loose leaf (of a book). 
E. Cosnam Brewer. 


Wituam Roscor (6" §. viii. 495).—The most 
recent life of William Roscoe is that written by 
the late Dr. T. 8. Traill; it was published in Liver- 
pool in 1853. I have not a copy of the book at 
hand, and cannot say from memory if it throws 
any light on the genealogy of the family. 

H. Fisnwicx. 


There is a short memoir of William Roscoe in 
The Scrap-Book of Literary Varieties, a sort of 
rival to the Mirror, published in 1825 by Edward 
Lacey, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

2, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W, 


Wititmont §. viii. 430).— This name, 
found written Willament, Willement, Villement, 
is another form of the Gotho-Teutonic names 
Wilmond, Wilimunt, Willimunt. According to 
Wachter, viel in composition is= eit and laut; 
and one of the meanings of mund, munt, is “ vir, 
homo.” The name might therefore translate “ vir 
preclarus.” Under “Viel” Wachter gives the 
names Filimerus, Filiberthus, Wilibaldus, and 
Wiligisus. See also Wachter and Meidinger 
(Vorgl. Etym. Worterbuch) under “ Mund, Munt.” 

R. 8. Cuarnock. 

In support cf the theory that Willimont is 
identical with Villement, I beg to offer the follow- 
ing evidence. At Deal, in Kent, there is the name 


of Drincqbier, but it is commonly, if not exclu- 
sively, pronounced Drinko’beer. At Gravesend 
there were two “flymen” named respectivel 
Nettleingham and Fothergill. The first nam 
was known as Nettle and the other as Fordigal. 
I discovered quite accidentally what the names 
really were. There is the name Prideokis also, 
which surely can be nothing but a Cornish attempt. 
to Anglicize Prideaux. Moravno. 


Para Mamma §, viii. 128, 172, 370, 
455).—The interchange of papa and mamma is 
well known among ethnologists and philologists, 
and many examples are to be found. In Georgian 
we have mama, father ; deda, mother. 

Hype 


I am not surprised to hear that marma and 
barba are in use among the Australians, and—I 
ask for information—is it not a fact that pa and 
ma descend to us from the earliest Aryan roots, 
as dad and daddy unquestionably do from the 
Aryan root tat, surviving among the Italians as 
tata? Are not papa and mamma the natural 
speech of infancy, and, as such, preserved sacred 
by all classes alike on the Continent? and does: 
not the affectation lie in discarding them for the 
Saxon father and mother, merely as we discard 
crinolines and chignons, the moment they are 
adopted by the small tradespeople? Moreover, is 
it so absolutely necessary that we of England, who 
are so emphatically “ heirs of all the ages” philo- 
logically, should be rigidly restricted to Saxon 
forms of expression ? E. A. M. Lewis. 


Joun Derarons (6" vii. 329).—By the kind- 
ness of the Rev. Harcourt Delafons, Rector of 
Tiffield, Northants, I am enabled to state that the 
John Delafons inquired for was his grandfather, 
who died in 1806. He wrote a Treatise on Naval 
Courts Martial, in which he styled himself, ‘‘ John 
Delafons, one of the Senior Pursers in His Ma- 
jesty’s Navy, and Judge Advocate on these Trials,” 
a copy of which work is in the possession of his 
grandson. W. E. Boucxtey. 


PREVENTION IS BETTER THAN cURE” (6% §, 
viii. 517).—The nearest proverb which I can refer 
to is “ Satius est initiis mederi, quam fini” (Erasm., 
Adag.). There are other proverbs in which the 
sentiment appears, as there are also lines in Ovid 
(De Rem. Am., i. 91-2) and Persius (iii. 63—4):— 

“ Principiis obsta: sero medicina paratur 
Quum mala per fongas convaluere moras,” 
in the former ; and in the latter, — 
* Helleborum frustra, cum jam cutis egra tumebit, 
Poscentes videas: venienti occurrite morbo.” 
For a proverb there is “ Prevertit ancore jactum 
Deus” (Erasm., Adag.). Ep. Marsa. 


In Henderson’s Latin Proverbs and Quotations, 
London, 1869, p. 220, under “ Melicr est justitia 
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vere preveniens quam severe puniens, Justice 
is exercised in the proper prevention rather than 
in the severe punishment of crime,” is quoted 
“Prevention is better than cure.” The compiler 
gives no reference, but the mention of justitia 
leads to the inference that the saying is taken 
from some legal work. Sallust supplies an equiva- 
lent from military life where he says, in com- 
mendation of Metellus, “Ita prohibendo a delictis 
magis, quam vindicando, exercitum brevi con- 
firmavit ” (Bell. Jugurth., 49). The English proverb 
has a medical flavour, and may be illustrated by a 
saying of Demades recorded by Antonius Melissa, 
“ Demades majorem gratiam medicis deberi dixit, 
qui morbum ingruentem arcerent, quam qui jam 
preesentem expellerent. Magis quippe optandum 
est omnino non pati quam a passionibus liberari”; 
aud by the verses of Ovid, Remed. Amoris, 91:— 
* Principiis obsta : sero medicina paratur 
Cum mala per longas convaluere moras.” 
The same trath may be implied in the line of 
Ausonius :— 
“ Est medicina triplex ; servare, cavere, mederi.” 
Idyll. xi. 69. 

Which is interpreted in the Delphin edition, 
“conservare valetudinem ; prospicere morbis im- 
pendentibus ; curare presentes.” 

W. E. Bocxtey. 


Is not this equivalent to the precept given by 
Persius, “ Venienti occurrite morbo” (Sat., iii. 64)? 
H. C. L. 


T am not sure that there is any equivalent, but 
Ovid’s “Principiis obsta” goes part of the way ; or, 
again, from Ovid, “ Ultima primis cedunt.” “ Omne 
malum nascens facile opprimitur ; inveteratum fit 
plerumque robustius ” (Cicero, Philip., v.11). This 
from Shakspere has the same idea :— 

“ Wise men ne'er wail their present woes, 
But presently prevent the ways to wail,” 
Rich, 11., UT, ii. 
Suppose we suggest one, “In salutem consulere 
medendi preestat facultatem.” C. A. Warp. 
Haverstock Hill, 


Mr. Wonnams asks for the Latin equivalent 
of “Prevention is better than cure.” May not 
this proverb be said to be a free translation of 
noles sanas curres hydropicus”? S. B. 


“ Satius est initiis mederi, quam fini.” “Venienti 
occurite morbo ” (Persius, Sat. iii, 287). 
H. 8. W. 


The nearest equivalent in Latin to this saying is 
“ Satius est morbum prevenire quam mederi.” 
Witttam Prarrt. 
Cf. Ovid, Rem. Am., 91, “ Principiis obsta.” 
P. J. F. 


Fupce: Urrem (6" §. viii. 225, 395, 523).— 
T. W. is right; I have to apologize for r passing 


intot and vintox. I hope that they will be con- 
sidered errata, ‘‘ que lector benevolus facile cor- 
rigat.” I shall myself adopt that plan with my 
weekly paper, in which I read this morning con- 
cerning my old master, Dr. Arnold, that “at the 
parting supper to the sixth form boys of his own 
house, he had made that night the last entry in 
his dairy.” Ep. Marsuatt. 


Fretpine’s “Tom Jones” viii. 288, 314; 
ix. 54).—Cot, Pripgavx’s critical method appears 
to be exceptional. He first puts a wholly superfluous 
construction on my words, and then proceeds to 
correct it by a statement based upon an editorial 
paragraph in a weekly paper, which paragraph he 
presumes to be authentic. This may be so; but 
better security is generally required in matters 
literary ; and until the original assignment of Tom 
Jones turns up, I can see no reason for preferring 
Cor. Pripgaux’s “matter of fact” to Horace 
Walpole’s contemporary account, as given in my 
book. 

Con. Pripravx’s note has, however, enabled 
me to make what—in a small way—is a dis- 
covery. Looking again at the assignment of 
Joseph Andrews in its case at South Kensington, 
I found that one of the witnesses was “ William 
Young.” There can, I think, be little doubt that 
this was Fielding’s friend. Thus we have “ Parson 
Abraham Adams” acting as a witness to the 
assignment of Joseph Andrews. 

I am able to add a few minute particulars to 
the account of Cleopatra and Octavia, a work which, 
albeit “moral and instructive,” is certainly a 
testimony to the long-suffering character of the 
eighteenth-century reader. It was issuedin May, 
1757, its price being 10s. bound, 6s. sewed. 
Another munificent purchaser of ten copies was 
the author’s relative, “ Edward Wortley Mountague, 
Esq.” Among doctors is Dr. Brewster, who at- 
tended the philosopher Square (Tom Jones, 
bk. xviii., ch. iv.). In her “ Introduction,” Miss 
Fielding speaks of the “rural Innocence of a 
Joseph Andrews, or the inimitable Virtues of Sir 
Charles Grandison.” After this, it is, perhaps, 
not surprising to find in the “ List of Subscribers,” 
“Mr. Richardson, 4 Books; Mrs. Richardson, 
2 Books ; a Gentleman through the Hands of Mr. 
R., 10 Books.” Austin Dossoy. 


First Eprtiox or Fox's “ Book or Martyrs” 
(6% §. viii. 246).—I have a very interesting copy 
of this rare book ; it is imperfect, of course, but 
the title-page and several of the deficient leaves 
are made up in neat manuscript, and signed by 
the same hand, “Tho. Baker, Coll. Jo. Socius 
ejectus.” It contains also a copy of the whole of 
the quaint epitaph on John Daye. If any of your 
readers can verify the signature of Thomas Baker 
from documents at Cambridge, or elsewhere, I 


shall be much obliged, and will send a tracing 
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of the signature in my book to any one who may 
be kind enough to write to me for it. 
W. D. Panisn. 
Selmeston, near Polegate. 


Sin Wattrer Mansy (6 ix. 26)—Her- 
MENTRUDE’s theory as to the proper mode of spell- 
ing this knight’s name seems to be confirmed by 
the following extracts from Salmon’s History 
of Essex, pp. 247-8. Speaking of the manor of 
Rumford, Salmon says :— 

“Sir Walter de Manny, Knight, died 46 Ed, IIT., and 
held the Manor of Rumford in right of the inheritance 
of Margaret, his wife, Daughter and one of the heirs of 
Thomas, late Earl of Norfolk, and Marshall of England, 
of the King in Capite,” 

He adds further on :— 


“ The manor of Rumford seems after this time (i.¢., 
3 Hen. VI.) to have changed its name to that of Maw- 
neys, or Mancies, taken from Sir Walter Manny's having 
possessed it; and the reason may have been, that another 
manor or two are found after this, which seem to have 
been taken out of Rumford. So the general name might 
be dropt, and so much of Rumford Manor as continued 
in the Heirs of Manny he called by his name by way of 
distinction from the others,” 


To this I may add that the farmhouse, still partly 
surrounded by a moat, which occupies the site of 
the old manor house, is, together with the farm, 
called “ Mawneys” to this day. 


Tuomas Birp. 
Romford. 


Avurtnors or Booxs Waytep (6" §. viii. 469).— 


Miscellancous Poems.—In reply to the query of Mr. 
Drkes Camppett, I have to say that my copy of the 
Miscellaneous Poems (Bombay, 1829), as described by 
him, I have always looked upon as a work of Sir John 
Malcolm, at one time the governor of that presidency. 
The inscription upon Mr. Campsett’s copy, “To Lacy 
Malcolm from her affectionate brother, the author,” is 
somewhat puzzling, but, on ths other band, the prin- 
cipal poem in the book, bearing the title of “ Persia,” 
was published in 1814, and, although anonymons, is 
assigned to Sir John in the Dictionary of Living Authors. 
To this Bombay edition are added poems, prologues, and 
epilogues dated from 1816, which were not, of course, in 
that of 1814. The latter I have not seen to compare. 

J. O. 


Avutnors oF Quotations Wanrep (6" §. viii. 
518).— 

In the late J. B. Buckstone’s burlesque Billy Taylor, 
produced at the Adelphi Theatre about 1830, a song 
occurs, of which the following is the firat verse :— 

“ On such an occasion as this, 
All time and nonsense scorning, 
Nothing shall come amiss, 
And we won't go home till morning. 
Why should we break up 
Our snug and pleasant party? 
Time was made for slaves, 
But never for us so hearty, 
Here we ‘ll stay, 
Singing, dancing, frolicking, 
*Taint the time of 
To be melancholic in.” W UW Wess. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Church Bells of Bedfordshire: their Founders, In- 
scriptions, Traditions, and Peculiar Uses, By Thomas 
North, F.8.A. (Stock.) 

Tue earlier antiquaries knew little and cared less about 

church bells. But few of those stately folio county 

histories which are the ornament of a great library in a 

country house mention them at all, and when they do 

their inscriptions are rarely given. We believe, indeed, 
that our grandfathers did not know that, as a rule, bells 
have legends on them. A learned archdeacon, who 
wrote an important topographical work, presented a new 
peal of bells to his church. When the old ones were 
taken down he observed reading on them, but, as he said, 
the letters were so badly formed, that he permitted them 
to be broken up, without being at the trouble of looking 
out for an expert to tell him their meaning. Could he have 
had Mr. North by his side we believe that some valuable 
information would have been preserved which has now 
utterly perished. Mr. North is not the only person who 
has of late years devoted himself to this line of study, 

We may say, without flattery, however, that no one has 

worked harder or done more to make an interesting 

though obscure subject popular, His Church Bells of 

Bedfordshire is a thorough piece of work. We have 

chapters on bell-founders and the peculiar uses of 

Bedfordshire bells. Of course all the inscriptions are 

given at length; those in Latin with translations. Most 

of them are so simple as to present no difficulty what- 
ever; but now and then in Bedfordshire, as elsewhere, 

a legend is come upon of which it is very difficult to 

make sense. Bedford possesses in the tower of the 

church of St. Peter a curious bell, inscribed “ God save 
the King, 1650." The letters and figures are, as is not 
uncommon in bell inscriptions, much misplaced. Mr. 

North says that it has been suggested that the Royalist 

founder placed the letters and figures in disorder so that 

the inscription might not be read, as the Common- 
wealth was then ruling, and there was no king recog- 
nized in England.. We think this most unlikely. We 
have not the smallest doubt but that it is somewhat 

older than he supposes, and that James I. or Charles I. 

was reigning when it wae cast. Has he never heard of 

a bell in the north of England which is dated in clear 

Arabic numerals 1001, and yet bears the most distinct 

traces of having been cast in the seventeenth century ? 


Discourses on the First Decade of Titus Livius. By 
Niccold Machiavelli, Translated from the Italian by 
Ninian Hill Thomson. (Kegan Paul & - 

Mr. Tuomson is well known asa student of Machiavelli, 

This is not the first work of the great Florentine citizen 

and secretary that he has done into our tongue. To 

attempt to review Machiavelli's Discourses in any 
space that we have at our disposal would be an 
absurdity. We are bound to say, after a careful reading 
of Mr. Thomeon’s book, that he has performed his part 
exceedingly well. The English is strong and racy, with. 
just a slight flavour of the seventeenth century about it. 
A translation of Machiavelli has long been wanted. Any- 
thing that directs attention to that great thinker must 
be of service. The present race of Englishmen, like 
their forefathers, for the most part labour under the 
impression that this great politician (we use the word 
in its true sense) was a mere teacher of falseness—one 
who had no regard for personal honour in himself or 
others, How very erroneous this is any one who will take 
the trouble to read these Discourses will soon discover. 

He had not the same ethical standpoint as we have. Why 

he had not will be easily understood by those who know 
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what the Italian Renaissance did for evil and for good. 
‘His severest critics must admit that to his strong mind 
we are indebted for the stimulus which impelled some of 
the wisest and best men of succeeding ages to turn their 
minds from barren speculations to thinking on those 
subjects which bear directly on the welfare of the 
human race. It is curious to find a man like Machia- 
velli, who was so very much in advance of his age in 
many things, affirming as a matter of common observa- 
tion, “ That no grave calamity has ever befallen any 
city or country which has not been foretold by vision, by 
augury, by portent, or by some other Heaven-sent sign.” 
-Our own theologians of his own generation and of much 
jater times would have said this; but we should not 
have looked for such simplicity in a man who had 
gathered gp so much of the wisdom of ancient and 
«modern Italy. 


A Concordance of Various Readings occurring in the 
Greek Testament, as adopted by Griesbach, Lachmann, 
Tischendorf, Tregelles, Alford, Wordsworth, Westcott 
and Hort, and “ The Revisers.” Compared with the 
Text of Stephens, 1550, and the Authorized Version of 
1611. (Bagster & Sons.) 

Some of the objections which have been raised against 

the text adopted by the Revisers are owing to the cir- 

-cumstance that the objectors have not sufficiently 

taken into account that it is not new, but the com- 

pletion of a text which has been in process of formation 
for a long series of years. The present Concordance 
will put the etudent in p ion of the facts of the case, 
and will enable him, without the necessity of further 
research, to ascertain the acceptance which any parti- 
cular reading has received from successive editors. He 
will learn from it how often the Revisers have been 
anticipated in the choice of a reading which they have 
made. We gladly welcome a work so carefully prepared 
as the present seems to us to be, which has for its object 
to show the manner in which the variations of the text 
have been treated. It is no new opinion that many 
passages in the Authorized Version cannot be retained in 
their present form, while some must entirely disappear, 
but that at the eame time the fundamental doctrines of 
Christianity are not affected by the change. 


The Bible Word-Book: a Glossary of Archaic Words 
and Phrases in the Authorized Version of the Bible 
and the Book of Common Prayer. By William Aldis 
Wright, M.A,, LL.D. Second Edition. (Macmillan & 


Dvurine the eighteen years in which The Bible Word- 
Book has been before the public ample tribute has been 
paid to its merits. As regards the vexed question of 
derivations, some slight antagonism has had to be faced. 
A work of this class, indeed, which shall meet all re- 
uirements and conform to all tastes is not to be hoped. 
‘o the value of the scheme and to that of the general 
execution scholars have long borne testimony. When 
now a second edition is called for Mr. Aldis Wright has 
seen little to change. The alterations consist principally 
of additions to the words and to the illustrations. Of so 
much service have been Mr. Wright's labours as secretary 
to the company appointed for the revision of the Autho- 
rized Version of the Old and New Testament in drawing 
close attention to every sentence, the hope that is ex- 
pressed that nothing of importance has escaped notice 
r ble. The intention expressed by the 


author in the preface to the first edition, to extend the 
lan of the work to other versions of the Bible, and thus to 
‘orm a complete dictionary of the archaisms which the 
contain, remains, and it is to be feared will remain, unful. 
filled. As it stands, however, in its present largely 
augmented shape, The Bible Word-Book is an all-im- 


portant contribution to the history of our language, and 
a book which every student will be glad to have ut hig 
elbow. 


Tue Encyclopedic Dictionary, of which the firet part 
is now issued by Messrs. ll, is a work of great 
labour and importance. With a dictionary supplying a 
full account of the origin, meaning, and pronunciation 
of all words in the English language, and such words in 
the Scotch as are still employed, it is sought to incor- 
porate, in the case of important words, such fulness of 
information as shall give the whole the character of an 
encyclopedia, Quotations from writers of all classes, 
from Piers Plowman, Chaucer, Lydgate, and still earlier 
authorities, to Darwin are supplied, and well-executed 
engravings illustrate admirably the text, A dictionary 
likely to be more generally serviceable does not at present 
appeal to the public. 


A VALUABLE essay on “Biographical Dictionaries” 
which appears in the Quarterly Review is attributed by 
the Atheneum to‘ our valued contributor Mr. Richard 
Copley Christie. In fulness of information, in interest, 
and in general scholarship, it is well worthy of the author 
of The Life of Etienne Dolet. What is said about the 
fortunes of the Biographie Universelle is singularly 
curious and interesting, and the whole article is no less 
readable than important. The scheme of Mr. Leslie 
Stephen is dealt with: Mr. Christie had, however, seen 
only the list of A’s, and had not before him the much 
more ample list since issued under the letter B. 


In the Edinburgh the essay of most general interest is 
that on the “ Literary Life of Anthony Trollope.” A 
pessimistic view of modern novel-writing is taken, the 
conviction of the writer being that the art and practice 
of novel-writing, now at a low ebb, must logically tend 
to grow worse. 


A stxpenny edition of Macaulay's Lays of Ancient 
Rome, issued by Messrs. Longmans & Co., is a model of 
cheapness. The execution of the illustrations is admirable. 


Tue first number has appeared cf the Andover Review, 
ublished in Boston, U.S.A., by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
The aim is theological and ethical. 


Mr. Sawyenr’s interesting legend of the Devil's Dyke 
(near Brighton), contributed to Friend’s Brighton Al- 
manack and Clerical Directory, is reprinted in a separate 
form, 

Str J. A. Picroy has reprinted in pamphlet form A 
Pilgrimage to Olney and Weston Underwood, a valuable 
paper read before the Manchester Literary Club, and 
published in the Manchester Quarterly. 


We hear with great pleasure that our valued contri- 
butor Mr. Furnivall has been recommended by Mr. 
Gladstone for a pension of 150/.a year. It is thirty-one 
years since Mr. Furnivall became honorary secretary of 
the Philological Society, twenty years since he founded 
the Early English Text Society, and sixteen years since 
he established the Chaucer Society. What are the obli- 
gations to him of the Shakspeare and Browning Societies 
is well known. To few living men are lovers of old 
literature under deeper obligation. This act of the 
Prime Minister cannot be otherwise than welcome in 
literary circles. 

Mr, Extior Stock announces a volume of Greek Folk- 
Songs, translated by Miss Lucy M. J. Garnett, and with 
an introduction by Mr. J. 8. Stuart-Glennie. The ex- 
amples include patriotic, love, wedding, pastoral, humor- 
ous, and ghost-lore songs, The introduction will relate 
to the geographical features, history, and present con- 
dition of the people. 
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will contain, inter alia, an article on 
the old custom of “ Shooting for the Silver Arrow ” at 
Harrow, and a paper on Valentine's Day. 


Tar of the Antiquarian Magazine 


Aotices to Corresponvents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
asa guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

X. Y. Z. (“ Epigram”).—The epigram on two con- 
tractors appeared in the Gentleman's Magazine for 
August, 1784, signed “T. W.,” initials which have been 
taken to stand for Thomas Warton. It was written on 
the Atkinsons, one of whom, Christopher, was fined 
2.0002. and condemned to stand in the pillory near the 
Corn Exchange, which he did Nov. 25, 1785, More than 
one version is current. The favourite is— 

“ To cheat the public two contractors come, 
One deals in corn, the other deals in rum ; 
The greater rogue ‘tis hard to ascertain, 
e rogue in spirit or the rogue in grain.” 
See Dodd's me p. 337, edit, 1870, and 
“N.& Q,” 8. i. 570 

W. H. D. Hervey “ Tunnel in England”) — 
Our correspondent L . writes to the effect that, 
according to Our Iron. Roads, by F. 8. Williams, the Box 
Tunnel, which is 3,200 yards in length, must yield to the 
tunnel on the London and North-Western Railway 
through the range of hills bearing the name of Stand 
Edge. The length of this, which is between Marsden, 
in Yorkshire, and Diggle, in Lancashire, is 5 435 yards. 

J. 8. (“ Peter Jackson,” &c.).—Your communication 
is in the printer's hands. The pressure of fresh matter at 
a rate far in excess of our space renders delay in some 
cases imperative. 

A. B. C. (“ John Foster,” &c.).—-If space will admit, 
shall appear next week. 

Armacn (“Come in if you are fat”).—This question 
has been asked, 5t» 8, xi. 187, and elicited nothing more 
than a quotation from Julius Cesar as to Cwesar’s dis- 
like of thin men. 

Liewe rn (“ Addresses and Dates of Letters ”).—No 
rule of the kind exists, It is customary to put the date 
at the head of a letter written in the first person, and at 
the foot of one written in the third. 

H. ScHERREN (“ Grangerism”).—The term “ Gran- 
gerism” is surely applied to the mutilation of books, in 
consequence of the mania that prevailed in the early 
portion of the century for illustrating, with portraits 
torn from other books, Granger's Biographical History 
of England. 

ACHENDE.— 

“ The shadow, cloaked from head to foot, 
That keeps the keys of all the creeds. ” 
Tennyson, Jn Memoriam, xxiii. 

Erratom.—P. 55, col. 2, 1. 1, for “solitudine” read 
solitudine, 

NOTICE. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no no exception, 


MR. MURRAY'S LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


The LIFE of LORD LYNDHURST. 
ers and in Possession of his Family. By Sir 


MART B. Second Edition. With Portraits. 


EGYPT AFTER the WAR. By Vittrers 
STUART. of Dromana, M.P., Author of ‘ Nile Gleani With 
Coloured iliustrations and Woodcuts. Royal 8vo. 3 7 


MEMOIRS of JAMES HOPE SCOTT, of 
Abbotsford, QO With from his 
ence By ROBERT ORNSBY Professor in the Catholic 
University of Ireland ; late Fellow ot Trinity College, Oxford. 


TROJA: Results of the Latest Researches 
and Discoveries on the Site of Homer's Troy. and in the Heroic 
Tumuli and other Sites made in 19832 By HENRY SCHLIE- 
MANN, D.C.L. With Map, Pians, and [llustrations. Medium 8yo. 


The WILD TRIBES of the SOUDAN: 


an Account of Travel and Sport, chiefly in the Basé Country. 
By F. JAMES, With Map», 4) Llustrations, and 
6 hiogs. Medium 8yo. 2is. 


The REVISION REVISED. Three Essays 
on (L) New Greek Text; (1I.) New English Version; (IIT.) West- 
scott aud tiort’s Texual Theory. With a Rep'y to the Bem of 
By JOHN W. BURGON, B.D., Dean of Chichester 


The ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN. With 
an 'liustrated all Plants used, and Directious 
for their ‘ ulture and A By Various Writers. By 
ROBINSON. TLS. With numerous [liustrations. 
Medium 8vo. 158. 


A HISTORY of GREEK SCULPTURE. 


Pheidias and bis Successors. By A. 5S. MURRAY, of the British 
Museum. With 130 Lilustrations. 2 vols. medium 8vo. 

Vol. L. From the Earliest Times to the Age of Pheidias. 2is. 

Vol. IL. Under Pheidias and his Successors. 31s. 6d. 


The RIVER of GOLDEN SAND: a 


Narrative of a Journey through China to Burmah. By the late 
GULL. An Abridged Edition, by B BABER 
Wich Memoir of t. Gill and Iatroductory Essay by Col. Hi 
With t, and Illustrations. Post 


LIFE of the Hon. MOUNTSTUART 


FL Purneroes, With Selections from his Correspondence a 
Foose By Sir EDWARD OVLEBROUKE, Bart. With 
vi vO. 


ORIENTAL EXPERIENCE: | af Selection 


of Essays and Addresses Vari 
RICHARD TEMPLE, Bart. D.O.L. and orm With aps. 


The THREE PRIMARY WORKS of 


MARTIN LUTHER. On CHRISTIAN LIBERTY; The 
BABYLONIAN UAPTIVITY of the CHURCH; ADDRESS to 
the NUBLLUTY. Bdited, with Theological and Historical Intro- 
King’s Vollege, London. With th Portrait. 128. 


RELIGIOUS THOUGHT and LIFE in 


An Account of the Religions of the India 
based on a Life's Study of their Literature. By MONTE iL- 
Lt4M8, M.A, Professor of Sanscrit at 
Brahmanism, and Hiaduism. 8vo. 18s. 


The LAWS of COPYRIGHT. An Exami- 


nation of the Hy whieh should Regulate Kons and 
Arti-tic Property in England and otber Countries. By THOMA 
ARD SCROTTOS, of Constitutional Law, 
University College, London. Bvo. 1s. 6d. 


Joun Mornay, Albemarle Street. 
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ANTIQUARIAN BOOKS, ETC. 


PUBLISHED BY 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS. 


ORMEROD'S HISTORY OF CHESHIRE 

The HISTORY of the COUNTY PALATINE and 
CITY of on ESTER. By GEORSCE ORMEROD, Esq. LL.D. 
A 2 a and PSA d Edition, with all the Original Plates, 

y new Heraldic Illustrations Revised and Enlarged by 
Tuomas HELSBY, of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 
In 3 vos. folio, Smali Paper, 20l.; Large Paper, 3 

{EGSON’S LANCASTER. 

PORTFOLIO of FRAGMENTS RELATIVE to the 
HISTORY and T QUL Ie4, TOPOGRAPHY and GENE- 
ALOGIES of the COUNTY PALATINE and DUCHY of LAN- 
CASTER By MATTHEW GR*G-ON, EBeq. F.8.4. Embellished 
with numerous Engravings of Views. "Rents, Arms. Seals, an 
gattesties, Third Edition. with Additions and Improvements. 

ited by JOHN HARLAND, F.S.A. Feap. folio, 4l. 4s.; Large 

6e. 


per, 


BA'NES’S HISTORY OF LANCASHIRE. 

The HISTORY of the COUNTY PALATINE and 
DUCHY of LANCASTER. By the late EOWARD sare. 
3 . The Biographical Wepartment by the late W. R. WHA 

F.S. A New, Revised, and Improved Edition. banca 

ty, the Inte J. HARUANL D, FS.a., and the Rev. BRUOKE 
ERFORD. Beaunfully printed in 2 handsome 4to volumes. on 
ba paper, with a Coloured Map of the whole County. Price 


3. 
Elaborate Statistical Tables of a very useful kind have been added. 

WHITAKER’S HISTORY OF WHALLEY. 

The HISTORY of the ORIGINAL PARISH of 
WHALLEY and of “LITHERUVE. Containing the 
Original Lilustra’ions. A New Edition, being the Fourth, of the 
late Dr. WHITAKER’S | pe koown and valuable Work. 3 vole. 
Small Paper, 42. i4s. 6d. ; Large Paper, 6l. 6d. 

ROBY’S TRADITIONS “F LANCASHIRE, 

TRADITIONS of LANCASHIRE. By John Roby. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, with Portrait and Woodeuts, 7s. 


THE OLD DRAMATISTS AND THE 
OLD POETS. 
WITH BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS, &c, 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
These Velomes are beautifully printed on fine paper, with 
Vignette, and are 


Steel 
Portrait aod each, with one exception, complete in 
ONE VOLUME. 


THE OLD DRAMATISTS. 
SHAKSPEARE. With Remarks on his Life and 


Writings by TROMAS CAMPBELL; and Portrait, Vignette, 
Tilustrations, and Index In 1 vol Svo. price I's 6d. clot 

WYCHERLEY, CONGRE VE, VANBRU GH, and 
FAR UHAR. With Biog: aphical and Titical Notices by LEIGH 
HUNT; and Portrait and Viznette. [no 1 vol. 8vo. 10s. 6d cloth 

MASSINGER and FORD. With an Introduction 
by HARTL r* goanaises, and Portrait and Viguette. In 


vol. 6d 

BEN JON SON. With a Memoir by WILLIAM 
GIPFORD ; and Portrait ard Vignette, In i vo!. ls. éd. cloth. 

BEAUMONT and FLETCHER. With Introduc- 


tion by GEORGE DARLEY ; and Portraits and Vignettes. In 
2 vols 108. each, cloth 


JOHN WEBSTER. With Life and } Notes by’ the 
Rev. ALEXANDER DYCE. fn 1 vol. 8vo le. 4d clot! 
MARLOWE. With a Memoir and Notes bY the 
Rev. ALEXANDER DYC&. In vo!. 10s. clo 
GREENE and PEELE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 
Edited by the Rev. ALEXANDER DYCE. In 1 vol. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl. 


THE OLD POETS. 
SPENSER. With Selected Notes, Life by the 


pes. J. TODD, M. Portrait, Vignette, and Glossarial Index. 
price 7s. 64. cloth 


cHAUCER. With “Notes and Glossary by TyrR- 
and Portrait and Vignette. In | vol. price 7s. 6d. cloth. 
DRYDEN. With Notes by the Revs, JosePH and 


ng = gh ates; and Portrait and Vignette. In 1 vol. price 


POPE. Including the Translations, With Notes 
Late by, the Rev. H. F. CARY, AM. With Vignette Title. 


Groncx Routiepcr & Sons, Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 


FOLK-LORE 


oF 


SHAKESPEARE. 


By the Rev. J. F. THISELTON DYER. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards. 


Price 14s. 


“ The volume which Mr. Pyer has produced is one in which 
folk-lore of the most varied description is collected and grouped 
together....Written by a scholar, it admirably and thoroughly 
fulfils all that it professes to do....As a book of reference it 
cannot but have great value.”—Tablet. 


“Mr, Dyer has enriched his coilection with numerous quota- 
tions from other well-known writers, The lovers of Shakespeare, 
and they are not confined to this land.. ..will hail this volume 
as another contribution showing the marvellous wealth of illus- 
tration and description possessed by the immortal bard.” 

Literary World. 


Grirrita & Farray, 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 
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OLLOWAY'S OINTMENT and Pi iLLS.— 
Counsel for the Delicate.—Those to whom seasons of changeable 
temperatures are protracted periods of trial should seek the earliest 
opportunity of removing al! obstacles to good health. This cooling 
Ointment, perseveringly rubbed upon the skin, is the most reliable 
remedy for overcoming all diseases of the throat and chest. Quinsey, 
relaxed tonsils, sore throat, swollen glands, ordinary catarrh, and 
bronchstis, usually prevailing at this season, may be arrested as soon 
co and sympton banished by Holloway'’s simple and 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. (G8, LX. Jaw. 26, "84, 


“ A work of immense utility ; both an Encyclopedia and a Dictionary.”—Tigs, 


It is with very great satisfaction that Messrs. CASSELL & COMPANY are at length able to announce 
that their arrangements for the complete production of the important literary undertaking mentioned below 
-are so far advanced that they are in a position to commence the issue 


In MONTHLY PARTS, price ONE SHILLING, of 
THE 


ENCYCLOPADIC DICTIONARY: 


-An entirely New and Exhaustive Work of Reference to all the Words in the English 
Language, with a Full Account of their Origin, History, Meaning, Pronunciation, and 
Use. With NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 


PART I. NOW READY. 


Amongst the distinctive features of Taz Encrcropzpic Dicrionary are :— 


1. Its thorough encyclopedic character, the Encyclopedic Dictionary being not only a comprehensive 
dictionary, but also a complete encyclopedia to all branches of knowledge. 


2. Its comprehensiveness and its wideness of range, not only modern words, whether of an ordinary or of 
a technical and scientific nature, finding a place in the work, but also all obsolete words and phrases to be met 
with in the works of English writers from the thirteenth century to the present day. 


8. The history of each word and the historical and logical development of its various meanings and uses 
are traced out, showing to the reader by illustrative quotations the history and development of each word— 
such a system being for the first time fully carried out in the present work. 


4. The richness and completeness of the illustrative quotations, the value of which is materially increased 
by the fulness and exactness of the references. 


5. The treatment of the etymological portion of the work in accordance with the results of the latest 
researches in Comparative Philology; and the grouping of the various spellings of each word under the 


principal form. 

6. The exactness and clearness of the pronunciations, the system adopted being simple, and at the same 
time of such a nature as to show clearly and readily the minutest differences in phonetic values of the 
vo 


7. The large increase in the number of words registered, which is shown by the following estimate of the 
number of words appearing in well-known Dictionaries :— 


Johnson's Dictionary, Todd's Edition ee oo ee 58,000 

Latham’s Edition .. 53,000 
Webster's Dictionary (American), Early Edition ee ee ee 70,000 
Worcester’s Dictionary (American) and Supplement, recently published .. oo 116,000 
The Imperial Dictionary, New Edition... ee ee 130,000 
The Encyclopedic Dictionary 150,000 


8. The numerous Pictorial Illustrations, although eminently artistic in character, are in no sense mere 
‘embellishments, but in every case help to elucidate the text. 


A Prospectus, with Specimen Page, can be obtained of all Booksellers, or will be 
sent post free on application to the Publishers, 
[CASSELL & COMPANY (Limited), Ludgate Hill, London. 


Printed JOHN ©. PRANOTS, Atheneam Pree. Took's and Published the said 
JOHN ©. PRANCIS at No. 2, Wellington Strest, Strand, January 18%. w 
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